Newport TNL OIL FATTY ACIDS 


ACONEW EXTRA * ACONEW 500 


cHECK YOUR Uses FOR THESE QUALITY TALL OILS 
IN THIS BOX SCORE OF TALL OIJL.USES 

(1) ADHESIVES (-] PAINT DRIERS 

[1] ASPHALT EMULSIONS CJ PAINT OILS 

1] ASPHALT WETTING AGENTS (-] PENETRATING OILS 

([] BINDERS (_] PIGMENT WETTING AGENTS 

C CUTTING OILS [-] PLASTICIZERS 

[] EMULSIFIERS C1 POLISHES 

(1 FUNGICIDES (J PRINTING INKS 


J GLOSS OILS [_] RESINS 
[] GRINDING AIDS (-] RUBBER CHEMICALS 
(] LINOLEUM (—] SOLUBLE OILS 


[] MOLD LUBRICANTS [] SULFONATED OILS 
C] OIL CLOTH [_] VARNISHES 


When you have checked your particular 
use, send us this Box Score, and we will 
recommend the Tall Oil Product best 


suited for your application. 














A Division of Heyden Newport Chemical Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, New York 








another 


Shell Chemical 


service for 


paint makers... 








You save valuable time when you buy Epon 
resin solutions, because weighing, compounding, 
filtering, and standardizing are done for you 
right at the Shell Chemical plant. 


EPON 
RESIN 
SOLUTION 


SOLVENT 





Epon resin solutions come to you ready-to-use, 
with the solvent and solids content standardized. 
You save on handling time, too, because 

Epon resin solutions can be pumped with 
ordinary equipment. These solutions may be 
integrated into time-tested coating 
formulations, eliminating the need for costly 
experimentation in your own laboratories. 


If you do not find the Epon resin solutions 
you need in the table, perhaps we can 
compound one to your exact requirements 
after we analyze your problem. Get complete 
information by phoning or writing your 
nearest Shell Chemical district office. 


| Epon 834-X-90 
H Epon 836-C-75 
> Epon 1001-A-80 
| Epon 1001-B-80 
| Epon 1001-BT-70 


| Epon 1001-CX-75 
= Epon 1001-T-75 


pon 1001-X-75 
pon 1007-CT-55 








Xylene 
MIBK 
‘Acetone 
MEK 
MEK/Toluene 
(50/50) 
MIBK/Xylene 
(65/35) 
Toluene 
Xylene 


MIBK/Toluene 
(50/50) 





SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 


Central District East Central District Eastern District Western District 
6054 West Touhy Avenue 20575 Center Ridge Road 42-76 Main Street 10642 Downey Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois Cleveland 16, Ohio Flushing 55, New York Downey, California 


IN CANADA: Chemical Division. Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 














COMPARE 


| EASIER DISPERSING 
| ‘—= ROMAN RED 


4 DARK No. 1083 


/ 


S 















besceieaeces is 


with any Bon Red or 
Maroon you're now using 








Manganese— BON REDS have been known as 





hard colors to disperse, due to innately 





gritty texture. Roman Red No. 1083, Kentucky 





Color’s newest development, provides a 





substantially softer product with 20% better 








strength, improved cleanliness and light- 





fastness. Roman Red 1083 has basically 





softer texture; it will disperse without 





difficulty to enamel fineness on a 3-roll mill. 





You can actually feel this softness .. . 





You will best appreciate the greatly improved ROMAN RED #1083 properties by testing it yourself... 
Let us send you a sample... feel it... disperse it... COMPARE... YOU’LL LIKE THE RESULTS. 











Call your local Kentucky Color salesman, or write the 
Louisville Office, 600 North 34th St., Louisville 12, Ky. 








AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Division of the HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
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SUPERIOR 
MASON 
FINISHE 


"FOR spray 
ROLLER © 

OR BRUSH é 
APPLICATION ... = 













































Masonry finishes formulated with RCI EPOTUF Epoxies have 
these desirable properties: 

e Ease of application. 

e Positive adhesion to dry or wet masonry. 

e Complete surface seal. 

@ Uniform film cure. 
You'll find full information about suggested formulations for 
a wide variety of applications, including masonry finishes, 
in this free RCI booklet. Send for yours today. If you have a 
copy in hand, formulations EA-58204 through EA-58214 are 


suitable for use on masonry. 














NOTE: You can make an excellent 
filler for cracks and joints in mo- 
sonry with a mastic coating starting 
with EPOTUF epoxies. Caulking 
compounds with good flexibility and 


sonry are also possible. Technical 
service and information are availa 





ble to qualified formulators. 
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REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 





Synthetic Resins * Chemical Colors * Industrial Adhesives * Phenol * Hydrochloric Acid * Formaldehyde « Glycerine * Phthalic Anhydride * Maleic Anhydride © 
Sebacic Acid + Ortho-Phenylphenol * Sodium Sulfite « Pentaerythritol * Pentachlorophenol * Sodium Pentachlorophenate » Sulfuric Acid « Methanol 
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Preparation of Varnish and Varnish-T'ype Vehicles Containing Tung Oil 
by Paul H. Eaves, J. J. Spadaro, and E. L. Patton............... 
Data show that tung oil varnish formulations can be safely and easily processed 
in large-scale equipment to produce a low-cost, gas-proof varnish of good utility. 

Tung Oil-Resin Varnish Vehicles—A Preliminary Cost Analysis, by 
K. M. Decossas, P. H. Eaves, S. P. Koltun, and E. F. Pollard... . . 
Process details are described for producing 200-, 500-, 1000-, and 1500-batches. 
Cost analysis covering investment costs, operating costs, and general expenses 
are presented. ‘ 

A Melamine Acrylic Water-Soluble Resin for Industrial Finishes, by 
TF ES eS ee eee ere rr rrr ys rer 
This resin solution requires only the addition of pigment and water to produce a 
ready-to-spray enamel. 

The Coating Corner, by Edward Anthony......................0..4.: 


Some Notes on Innovation, by Lawrence Shatkin.................... 
Innovation is a process of the business enterprise. It is an organized action, 
having an economic purpose, and bringing about economic performance. 

Auto Fleet Leasing in the Paint Industry, by A. J. Schoen............ 
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Contract Filling vs. Your Own, by E.G. Roberts..................... 
A presentation of the Pros and Cons of this vital question confronting the aerosol 
industry. 
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Our August issue will carry an informative article on the use of 2-Nitropropane Sol- 
vent in protective coatings. Such important topics as properties, solvent formulation in 


vinyl, epoxy, and polyurethane coatings will be covered in detail. 
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\ J es Jime to Jake a New Look af 


National 


poms §=SUULINIC ANHYDRIDE 


BIG VALUE 


Our recently announced low “incentive price” makes expanded use of 
National SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE eminently practical for better resins, 
coatings, plasticizers, elastomers, pharmaceuticals, adhesives, etc. Its 
“small molecule” can impart many desired properties at a wholly economic 
cost. Much wider use as an organic intermediate is now possible, too. 


HERE’S OUR PRESENT POSITION 


Sole domestic custom seller of SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE, National has 
long experience, integrated production, efficient processes. From present 
production, we can supply pilot-plant quantities to new users. Additional 
commercial capacity should be on stream as fast as needed. Ever-increas- 
ing capacity at cumulatively decreasing costs will be provided to meet 
market needs. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO NOW 


Send for our comprehensive Technical Bulletin and a working sample of 
National SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE. Find out what it can do to improve 
your products, increase sales, open new product opportunities. Check what 
TECHNICAL BULLETIN I-11 possible future price reductions can also mean to you. But act now. Interest 
in National SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE at our new low incentive price is 
high. So use the convenient coupon today! 
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f | 
t Please send__.______ copies of your Technical | 
| | ied 1 Bulletin I-11-SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE c | 
{ © Please send working sample | 
j i intm | 
h emica | ; 0 Have representative call by appointment 
ae ; Name 
NATIONAL ANILINE t | 
Compan 
DIVISION — | 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. - | 
Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago Greensboro Les Angeles i | 
Philedelphia Portland, Ore. Providence Sen Francine 
In Conede: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., 100 Worth Queen St., Toronte 18 | | 
Distributors throughout the world. For information: { | 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL * 40 Rector S!., New York 6, H. ¥. 
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Tung Oil Takes on a New Look 
UNG oil has had a long and interesting his- 
tory in the paint and varnish industry. Its 
earliest use as a coating material dates back 
to the ancient days of China where it was used 
as an ingredient in the famous high-quality fur- 
niture lacquers. 

In 1936 the United States was importing 150 
million pounds of tung oil. Most of this volume 
was used by the paint and varnish industry, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of high quality spar 
varnishes. However, consumers found many 
faults with this imported oil. Among them were 
uncertain shipments, adulteration, erratic quality 
and wide price fluctuations. But in spite of these 
faults, consumption of tung oil continued at a 
high level until the outbreak of World War II. 
With supplies from China completely blocked, the 
consumption of tung oil fell to 12 million pounds 
in 1942. High price and short supplies char- 
acterized the tung oil situation during the Korean 
war. The embargo placed by the United States 
on all tung oil from Red China virtually ended 
imports which naturally was followed by a drop 
in consumption to about 50 million pounds—a 
figure which is being maintained today. 

Back in 1932, the first domestic crop of tung 
nuts was obtained from groves in Florida. This 
crop yielded 60,000 pounds of oil. Production 
continued to rise steadily reaching a volume of 10 
million pounds in 1945, 20 million in 1949, 40 
million in 1953 and 44.5 million in 1958, a record 
crop. 

In recent years, considerable work has been 
carried on by both the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Pan American Tung Research 
and Development League in developing new uses 
of tung oil in the coatings industry. Of particular 
interest has been some interesting research of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory of the 
U.S.D.A. in New Orleans on tung oil varnish 
formulations. This work has resulted in two 
interesting papers: (1) Preparation of Varnish 
and Varnish Type Vehicles Containing Tung Oil 
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and (2) A Cost Analysis of Tung Oil—Resin 
Varnish Vehicles, both of which are being pub- 
lished in this issue. To get an insight of what is 
happening in the tung oil field we urge you to read 
and study these two articles. 


Are You Convinced? 

HEN delays, breakdowns, dirty, hot and 
crowded cars and increasing fares are 
constantly irritating you and you wish 

you had a job in the suburbs, just think that as a 
commuter you’re considered a very unique in- 
dividual. 

According to a recent item in The Wall Street 
Journal, commuting has much to offer. Here are 
some gleanings from this item. — 

“Unlike the urban citizen the commuter is af- 
forded a chance to awaken his senses, to breathe 
the country air that will invigorate his body and 
sharpen his mind. 

‘“‘The train ride, far from being a spine-splinter- 
ing ordeal, actually provides a respite from life’s 
ceaseless demands. Neither the boss at home nor 
the boss at the office can disturb the serenity of 
the coach (except the card games); nothing can 
be demanded of him during this interlude except 
his ticket. 

‘Most riders prefer to sit quietly, dully, con- 
tentedly and read their newspaper. This, in fact, 
is the prime delight of commuter travel—the op- 
portunity to read the whole paper clean through, 
from the woeful reports on page one to the woeful 
appraisals of the woeful reports on the editorial 
page. 

“Commuter arrives at work not only more 
more awake than his city-dwelling colleagues but 
more enlightened. And, at day’s end, commuter 
can take leave of urban soot and clamor, he can 
temper his mood if things have gone badly or, if 
it has been a good day, he can savor the delicious 
after-taste of success.” 

The lot of the commuter is not so bad after all, 
even with the ‘‘count down” hanging over his 
head. 





HOW WOULD YOU GRIND 
2,000 GALLONS OF PASTE 


OVERNIGHT 


WITHOUT ANY ATTENTION? 


/ 

Paul O. Abbe Ball and Pebble Mills are the most auto- 
mated grinding and mixing equipment in the paint field to- 
day. With one of our 2,000 gallon mills, for example, the 
raw material can be loaded directly into the mill without any 
premixing. Then grinding and mixing continues automatic- 
ally without attention from anyone. 


For other types of mills with an equal capacity of 2,000 
gallons there must be premixing and as many as 3 men are 
needed to continuously operate the equipment. 


A big Paul O. Abbe Mill, working through the night, will 
give as much production as other types of equipment con- 
tinuously attended through an entire day's shift. Premixing 
is eliminated and labor costs are nil. For the full story about 
Automation by our Ball and Pebble Mills, write for Catalog 


B-1. 





389 CENTER AVE. LITTLE FALLS. NEW JERSEY 


BALL & PEBBLE MILLS 
ORY & PASTE MIXERS 
ORYERS & BLENDERS 


, PAUL O. Miche: een 
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With 68 to 80 more pounds of new Du Pont Dense Nitrocellulose in each 
drum, you now get the same amount of material in one-third less drums. 


Now 2 drums do the work of 3! 


New Du Pont Dense Nitrocellulose 
saves you 334% in storage space 


In just two drums you can now get as much nitrocellulose as you 
used to get in three. 

That’s because the greater density of new Du Pont Dense Nitro- 
cellulose makes it possible to pack 68 to 80 pounds more into 
each drum. 


Saves three ways What this adds up to is a savings for you—less 
space needed for storage, lower shipping costs, fewer dollars tied 
up in drum deposits. 


Free-flowing Because of its greater density, you'll find this new 
Du Pont Dense Nitrocellulose free-flowing. No need to prod or 
dig when handling. Just tip and pour, and out comes the entire 
contents of the drum, right to the bottom. 

And field tests show that dense nitrocellulose goes into solution 
easily. 

If you would like more complete information on this space- and 
cost-saving material, contact your Du Pont representative. Or write: 


Just tip and pour. New Du Pont Dense Du Pont, Explosives Depart- 
Nitrocellulose, because of its greater den- ment, Room 6539 Nemours 
sity, is free-flowing and easy to handle. Bidg., Wilmington 98, Del. 


DENSE NITROCELLULOSE 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 
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I PAINT FORMULATIONS 


MULTIPLE SOURCES FOR PAINT MANUFACTURING MATERIALS 
INCREASE PRODUCT EFFECTIVENESS 


New developments and improved standards emphasize, 
more than ever, the need to examine several sources for 
every material recommended in paint formulations. Con- 
stant reliance on one vendor or one particular material 
runs the risk of missing such benefits as: (1) wider range 
of raw material grades, (2) improved product service, (3) 
new customer services, (4) better deliveries, (5) improved 
product performance relative to long range cost, etc. 

Take flatting agents and pigment extenders, for example. 

Dicalite has been producing them for years, even pio- 
neered the use of diatomaceous silica in the paint industry. 
Their products are outstanding for constant uniformity 
and brightness (reading up to 90). Particle size range and 
distribution are also rigidly controlled. 

But, now Dicalite offers something new—a customized 
spec service. 

This new service means Dicalite extender and flatting 
agents are custom produced to your exacting requirement. 
Include Dicalite (as one of several recommendations) in 


all your paint formulations. Test samples available Careful strata selection provides 
the best crude for each product’s 


final requirements. 


s 


on request. 
Write today and see what a difference Dicalite can make. 


New processing refinements, including Panels show two house paints 
special calcining methods, control prod- after two years’ exposure. Only 
uct characteristics with an accuracy difference in paints was extender. 


never before possible in any plant. Dicalite, used in left panel, pro- 
duced more durable paint. 





Send information 1) Have Dicalite man phone for appointment [) 





Intended use. 





Send test samples [J 
NAME 
TITLE 





calle 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
612 So. Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 








ADDRESS 








' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
COMPANY 
| 

| 
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Then look into the savings you can make! 


For economical formulation use 
EAGLE-PICHER Silicate of White Lead #303 


EAGLE-PICHER #303 is a high bulking white lead with controlled reactivity rate and 
improved light stability. It is ideally suited for low-cost house paint formulations. 
Furthermore, Eagle-Picher #303 complies with Public Law #12 of the 1950 Virginia 
Paint Law as Basic Silicate White Lead (48% PbO type). 


One more indication that Eagle-Picher provides a complete line of both lead and zinc 


pigments to meet all paint requirements, no matter how exacting. 


We welcome opportunities to share our technical experience and laboratory facilities 


at no obligation to you ! 


a CAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company 
Since 1843 8 Dept. PVP-760, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Regional Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Philadelphia, 
PICHER Pittsburgh. 


West Coast Sales Agent, THE BUNKER HILL COMPANY, Chemical Products Division 
Seattle @ Portland @ Oakland @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 




















With a variety of evaporation rates... 


























SHELL AROMATIC SOLVENTS 


SHELL TOLUENE .... for applications where very 


fast evaporation and high solvency are required. 


SHELL XYLENE .. . has an exceptionally narrow 
distillation range, is slower drying than toluene. 


SHELL CYCLO-SOL® 53 . . . an excellent solvent 
with higher flash point and slower evaporation 
rate than xylene. Recommended for baking 


finishes and flow coating. 


FACT...FROM 
SHELL RESEARCH 


SHELL TS-28 SOLVENT .. . astill slower drying aro- 
matic concentrate of medium high solvency. Rec- 
ommended for baking finishes and flow coating. 


Typical properties are given in the 
booklet shown. Write for a copy. 


SHELL 


OIL COMPANY 


a Solvent viscosity 50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
ae, is important. 100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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HERE IT IS WEDNESDAY AND 
WE WERE PROMISED THOSE 
SOLVENTS MONDAY! 


‘4 
MUC 


GULP! 

MORE 
SOLVENT 
TROUBLE! 


H MORE DELAY 


AND WE’LL HAVE TO 
SHUT DOWN PRODUCTION! 













PARDON ME, MR. JONES... 
LES WEBER OF SKELLYSOLVE 
TO SEE YOU... 





.»» NINE OUT OF TEN CARS OF 
SKELLYSOLVE ARE SHIPPED THE 
DAY AFTER YOUR ORDER IS 
RECEIVED! 
























































SKELLYSOLVE PUMPS, LOADING LINES, 
STORAGE TANKS AND TANK CARS ARE 
USED ONLY FOR SKELLYSOLVE! AND 
BECAUSE TANK CARS ARE SHIPPED 


ONLY FROM THE REFINERY, 
YOU CAN FORGET ABOUT 
CONTAMINATION! 


WE'LL TRY 
AN ORDER! 










































































GOOD WORK, JONES! SKELLYSOLVE ANOTHER — 
ALWAYS ARRIVES IN PLENTY OF TIME INCREASE 
YES. THANKS TO 
P PRODUCTION GOING! MR. JONES? 
pi seg SKELLYSOLVE! 
at. Ye 
AND SKELLYSOLVE ) | 3 aR 
IS NEVER “= ) ‘ 
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Many companies in your industry depend on Skellysolve for exacting quality, prompt shipment, 
and uncontaminated products. For complete facts contact us at LOgan 1-3575, Kansas City, Mo. 


kellysolve 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
Marketing Headquarters, Kansas City 41, Mo. 






WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US 
TODAY AT LOGAN 1-3575 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 







Skellysolve for Paint, 

Varnish and Lacquer 
Manufacture 

| SKELLYSOLVE-L. A quick-evaporating 


lacquer diluent of exceptionally sweet 
odor. Closed cup flash point about 


12° £. 

SKELLYSOLVE-S. Low end point min- 
eral spirits for thinning paints, var- 
nishes, and polishes. Closed cup flash 
point about 103° F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-S2. A quick-evapo- 
rating mineral spirits. Closed cup 
flash point about 101° F. Excellent 
for industrial paints and for polishes 
and waxes. 

SKELLYSOLVE-V. Narrow boiling 
range V.M.&P. naphtha. Excellent for 
dip and spray enamels. Closed cup 
flash point about 50° F. 

SKELLYSOLVE.-T. High boiling mineral 
spirits for longer, wet edge. Closed 
cup flash point about 140° F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-X. A heavy, slow dry- 
ing naphtha having a high flash 
point. Used to increase the wet edge 
time, to give better flow and level- 
ing characteristics tending to elimi- 
nate brush and lap marks in hot 
weather. 


Ask about our 


Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease 
and wide range of aromatics. 
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ASK 


YOUR 


VELSICOL 


REPRESENTATIVE — 


HOW TO MAKE 


ROAD TESTED 





TRAFFIC PAINTS THAT WIN THE BIDS! 


Velsicol’s X-37 Hydrocarbon Resins adds these ‘‘winning’’ features to your traffic 
paints: e Shorter Dry Time! e Lower raw material costs per gallon! e Greater 
hardness and adherence with more impact resistance! These aren’t idle claims. 
They’re all backed up by Velsicol research and field testing and proven profitable 
to bid winning formulators. Your Velsicol representative has the data and the 
know-how, look them both over soon!...or mail the coupon now for valuable 
free technical literature! Velsicol Chemical Corporation, 330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, II. 


Work with this man 
..+ Your Velsicol 
Representative, 

a qualified chemist who 

can help you make 
better products 

for less! 
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VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION css 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
; PVP-70 


International Repr ive: Velsicol | ional Corp., C.A. 
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FOR FAST 
GRINDING... 


HORSE HEAD 


IS OUTSTANDING 


It will help you cut your grinding costs and increase output of 
your exterior finishes. It’s a top quality rutile titanium dioxide, un- 
surpassed in chalk resistance and tint retention 
properties. We will gladly furnish a sample for 


your own test. 
wont HEAD PRODU 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Also Distributed by 
VAN WATERS AND ROGERS seartie + PORTLAND (ORE.) » SPOKANE * VANCOUVER, B. C. * DALLAS ¢ HOUSTON BOSTON + CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + OAKLAND 


ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. toronto, ont. » MONTREAL, QUE. 
LOS ANGELES 
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Checking Gen-Flo vis- 
cosity with a Ford Cup 
to maintain standards. 




















time in our lab... 
saves you time in production 


You can count on easier, more economical paint production when you 
use Gen-Flo because Gen-Flo styrene-butadiene latex is carefully 
produced and thoroughly tested by skilled technicians to assure the 
ultimate in quality and uniformity. And with Gen-Flo you can keep your 
latex inventories within reasonable limits... shipments are made ona 
completely “‘tailored-to-your-needs”’ basis. Let us show you how Gen-Flo 
can cut production and inventory costs... increase profits! Write or 


call for information today! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION - AKRON, OHIO 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch © GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices * GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
latex © GENTHANE po/yurethane elastomer ¢ ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 

KLE - & MO TMI a7 ark le en: D insoluble ae ’ ’ 









GEN-FLO 


balanced to assure 
maximum 


Freeze-thaw stability 
Scrubbability 
Cleansability 
Interchangeability 
Mechanical stability 


Creating Progress 
Through Chemistry 
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AT ITS 
BEST 
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SURPRISED that iron oxides, as made by Williams, are 
used in fields as remote from paint as missiles? Well, they are . . . because Williams’ iron oxides 
are recognized superior for almost any application. That’s why they're specified whenever perfect 
iron oxide performance is essential to the quality of finished product -be it paint or rockets! For 
‘Pigment Technology at its Best,” your answer is Williams. See your Williams representative - or 


address Dept.23, C. K. Williams & Co., 640 N.13th St., Easton, Pa. 
COLORS & PIGMENTS 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. « EASTON, PA. + EMERYVILLE, CAL. 








Glidden pigments, possessing highest color stability, protect the sales appeal of 
your products. Glidden Zopaque® Titanium Dioxide has outstanding whiteness, 
color retention, gloss and hiding power, low reactivity and superior dispersion 
properties. Non-bleeding, non-fading Glidden Cadmolith®reds and yellows exhibit 
high opacity and resistance to acids, alkalies and heat. They are available in 
ten shades — soft, easy to grind and insoluble in all vehicles. 


FINEST PIGMENTS FOR INDUSTRY 


The Glidden Company 


Chemicals—Pigments—Metals Division 


Baltimore 26, Maryland 














STANDS UP TO SUN AND SALT WATER! 


“The finest marine varnish I’ve ever used is made 


with Cargill Polyurethane”’ 
— Capt. Frank Zak, Master, The Rebel, Pass-a-Grille Yacht Club, Florida 


“Florida’s hot sun and salt water are a real test for any marine finish. N 
That’s why I’m so enthusiastic about a varnish made by the Ball Chem- 
ical Company of Glenshaw (Pittsburgh area) Pa., using Cargill’s Poly- 


urethane 1210. 


“T used this varnish for the mahogany trim of The Rebel, my three- 
masted racing schooner and it sure did a marvelous job. It spreads easily 
and dries so rapidly that I was able to sand after 90 minutes. GI\ 


‘‘After months of use, its gloss was excellent and there was no water Want 
spotting —something I haven’t seen in other yacht varnishes. conce: 
film it 
Phas ey 
loadin 
: : ; er Tho 
Like Capt. Zak, other boatmen are finding finishes made of Cargill oil- 
' ; ‘ : results 
modified polyurethanes ideal for marine use—whether in fresh water or salle 
salt. For specifications, suggested formulations and uses, write: lee 


films y 





‘“‘Another point. When I repainted with our Yacht Club colors for the 
Miami-St. Petersburg race, all I had to do was sand lightly before paint- 
ing over the Polyurethane finish.”’ 


CARGILL, INCORPORATED 


200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Dept. 106 


basic supplier to the coatings industry 





























INEW CELANESE PVAc EMULSION 
| CL-204 


|cives YOU ECONOMY AND HIGH PIGMENT LOADING 


| Want to produce low cost paints of high pigment volume — mechanical and storage stability insured by an emulsification 


concentration? You can do this without sacrificing wet or dry system carefully designed to provide uniform particle size 
jfilm integrity. New Celanese copolymer emulsion, CL-204, and distribution. 
p has excellent capacity for binding pigments at high pigment Find out about this new, cost-cutting emulsion. We'll be 
| loading levels. glad to send you full specifications on CL-204. 
Thoroughly field tested, the new vehicle has given excellent Write to: Celanese Chemical Company, 
results in paints including universal tinting colors. It has a Division of Celanese Corporation of America, 


performed outstandingly in architectural finishes, including Dept. 558G, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
exterior semi-gloss paints. CL-204 provides clear, flexible 
and seml gloss paints ( I 2 4 F s4 . Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 


films with good blocking and water resistance. It has excellent Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amecel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Celanese® 











"CSC WAS ABSOLUTELY RIGHT! 
2-NP IS THE SOLVENT 
FOR ACRYLICS” 


There is no other solvent for acrylic coat- 2-NP is comparable to MEK and superior 
ings like CSC’s 2-Nitropropane. It pos- to MIBK, n-Butyl acetate and “Cello- 
sesses the properties that eliminate many solve” acetate in cutting time. 

of the undesirable shortcomings presently 

encountered with other acrylic solvents. 2-NP, with aromatics, gives lower solu- 
No offense intended to our competition but tion viscosities than most commonly used 
the facts support the claim. Here they are: solvents. 


g 


Concentration of resin - 50 ¢/100 mi 


PS 


2-NP has an ideal evaporation rate for 
spray application. It’s greatly superior to 
MIBK with an evaporation rate of 110 
versus 186! 


2-NP reduces cobwebbing and overspray. 2-NP is your best solvent buy for Acrylics (Laem ~ 


Solutions have good film-forming proper- ... Lechnical Bulletin No. 8 proves it! Write TOLUOL, % BY VOLUME 
ties and gloss. for your free copy—mail coupon today. ee ee a 


The chart shows the excellent solvency 
characteristics of 2-NP-Toluol blends for 
the resin B-82. 


VISCOSITY, CENTIPOISE 


3 


F — Cellosolve Acetate 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y, 


Please send me, without obligation, Technical Bulletin No. 8 


___ Title 








Name__.___ : 


Street_ 





OFFICE HOSPITAL 




















Rooms go back to work=& 


when MARBON I100T mv RESIN 


is the multicolor binder 


MARBON 1100T mv LOW-ODOR RESIN 
OFFERS ALL THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES: 


Multicolor paints which are manufactured 
with Marbon 1100T mv Resin make a big hit 
in hotels, hospitals, and office buildings—and © Requires only conventional 
many other places where people are important. paint-making equipment 

The after-job odor is low and vanishes quickly Reduces fire hazard because it 
because Marbon 1100T mv contains only low- vees low-flammabiity ssivents 
odor solvents. Rooms can be put back into 
service much sooner. Inconvenience is kept to 


Cuts cost of making multicolor 
paint 


_ @ Makes a thick mastic finish that 
an absolute minimum. Use Marbon 1100T mv hides dian oie, a " ; 


low-odor Multicolor Resin for extra customer Produces pulnt that requires only 
satisfaction—and extra sales. one coat —and no undercoat 


Write today for full information! 


MARBON CHEMICAL vivision BORG-WARNER 


WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 
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Non-skid epoxy coating was applied to East- 

ern Airlines hangar floor, giving plane towing 

and service vehicles needed traction. Despite 
‘ frequent spillage of slippery liquids, the coat- 

ing eliminates hazards of skidding and jerky 
_ Starts. 


From Idlewild 





Coating formulated by Burmar Chemical Corp., N.Y. 


“Bakelite” EPoxy RESINS 


Nh AGRE NT Ag IOS AG Let nin a RP lags SRS cto. geal 


A 
PRO) ECT Project Salespower offers 


you the assurance of bet- 
ter formulations through 
the use of new materials, 
new technical data and 
new systems from the 
laboratories of UNion 
CARBIDE. 





TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


In addition to the regular Union Carbide 
Plastics distribution points, these well- 
known distributors now handle BAKELITE 
Brand Coating Resins: 

Harry A. Baumstark & Co., St Louis, Mo. 
The Cary Company, Chicago, III. 

D. H. Litter & Co., New York 3, N. Y. 

A. J. Lynch & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. C. Mueller Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Van Horn, Metz & Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 











Coating formulated by Burmar Chemical Corp., N. Y. 


to Antarctica... 





ole 





Non-skid epoxy coating on the steel decks of 
the ‘“Vema"’, Columbia University’s famous 
research ship, provides a sure footing for the 
crew. The coating also protects the decks 
from sun, salt water corrosion, and tempera- 
ture extremes in both Antarctic and tropical 


waters. 


provide safety and protection 


Widely different transportation areas — yet 
BAKELITE epoxy resins give both the protec- 
tion and safety vitally needed! 

Wherever they’ve been used, BAKELITE lig- 
uid epoxies have proved their value—by living 
up to the confidence placed in them by formu- 
lators and coaters. The fact is that the name 
best recognized by the coatings industry for 
quality and service over the past 25 years has 
been—Union Carbide Plastics. 
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Get more information on BAKELITE epoxy 
resins and other Project Salespower develop- 
ments from your Union Carbide Plastics Com- 
pany representative. Or write Dept. BU-102, 
Union Carbide Plastics Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, New York. /n Canada: Bakelite 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 
Ltd., Belleville-Toronto-Montreal. 

a 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


**Bakelite’’ and ‘Union Carbide" 
are registered trade-marks of 
Union Carbide Corporation 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Kingsport, puaeees Atlanta; Chicago; Chradoaadls Cleveland Detroit; 


tos easton ® Portland; Solt Lake * City Seattle. 





| reparation of 


VARNISH AND VARNISH 
TYPE VEHICLES 


Containing Tung Oil 


By 
Paul H. Eaves e J.J. Spadaro e E. L. Patton 





UNG oil is one of the oldest of the drying oils, 
having been known and used in the famous ABSTRACT 
lacquers of ancient China. It is presently ac- Data are reported which show that a 100% tung oil 


corded recognition as one of the best of the drying varnish formulation (66.7% tung oil, 13.3% zinc 
resinate, and 20% maleic modified rosin ester) can 


oils, drying rapidly to form tough, elastic films which 
ys “ : : aE, Come ilms be processed in large volume vessels at the tempera - 
are very resistant to moisture and corrosive atmos- tures required for producing nonchecking varnish 
pheres. and for the long periods of cooking time inherent 
. ice . in the use of such large volume vessels without 
Strangely enough, the very « harac teristics W hich danger of gelling. Continuous refluxing of the vola- 
make tung oil superior as a drying oil, the unusual tiles evolved by the cooking varnish was found neces- 
structure which causes it to dry rapidly and poly- sary to the prevention of gelling if processing time 
sisi ideaieililie. saiealian th dMiiitinaile: as cnee, tin "Sie exceeded 4.5 hours. When the volatiles were refluxed 
merize readl y; make it difficult to use in the prepara- cooking could be continued for at least 7.5 hours 


tion of nonchecking (‘‘gas-proof’’) varnishes and without gelling. — . 
When the varnishes were cooked in an open vessel 


vehicles. When heated to temperatures high enough wile Gn culties tae Genes U0 tn 44 Ge Ce Ge. 


to effect ““‘gas-proofi ng”’ tung oil has a tendency to mum cooking time without gelling) their viscosities 
polymerize rapidly and uncontrollably to form an ranged from 8.8 to 303 stokes. When cooked in a 
¥ 1 closed vessel under total reflux for 1.5 to 7.5 hours 


insoluble, infusible gel, which is worthless and is €Xx- their viscosities ranged from 1.8 to 103 stokes with no 
tremely difficult to remove from the kettle. This indication of gelling at the longer cooking time. 
Dust- and tack-free drying times for the open ves- 


tendency of tung oil to uncontrollable gelling has had 
the effect of [i 8 qe air . gS " "6 ; ne sel cooks ranged from 2.3 and 3.3 hours to 3.8 and 4.1 
eel ect oO imiting tung oil to use in suriac e coatings hours, respectively. Corresponding drying time 
which are not required to be gas-proof. ranges for the varnishes cooked under reflux for from 
In 1947 it was discovered that when zinc resinate aes Aa hours were 2.6 and 3.6 hours and 4.8 and 5.1 
was added to tung oil it could then be cooked without Batches of the varnish formulation (100 pounds 
serious danger of gelling (1), i.e. in some manner of oil and resins) were cooked in a 30-gallon, Dow- 
Sli weal , cabana’ ten aalituettuest f the ofl therm heated, closed kettle for as long as 5 hours, the 
ne resinate retarc ed the polymerization oO the oul. length of cooking time required for a similarly 
While this discovery was a valuable contribution constructed 500-gallon kettle with no indication of 


which made it possible to make some use of tung oil gelling. 
in producing gas-proof tung oil varnishes and vehicles, 
the coatings so produced often required an excessively 
long time to dry, usually as much as 17 hours or more. 

In 1958 a formulation for a tung oil varnish was 











patented (2) which made use of the polymerization 
inhibiting quality of zinc resinate and which dried in 
a 3to5hours. In addition to its relatively rapid drying, 
This paper was presented at the Fall Meeting of the American Oil Chemists the varnish produced by the formulation had numer- 
Society in Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 28-30, 1955 z ° - 
ous other advantageous features, not the least of 

The authors of this paper are associated with the Southern Regional Research . . . 
which was its low cost (3). However, the preparation 


Laboratory, New Orleans, La. This is one of the laboratories of the Southern 
ti Z ) di g 1 Ss h Ser ¢ : . 
ization Research and Development Div., Agricultural Research Service, data reported for this varnish covered only a narrow 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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range of short processing times. As large scale com- 
mercial varnish cooking requires the use of large 
vessels which cannot be heated and cooled at the 
rapid rates required by the process reported, further 
investigation was needed to determine the utility of 
the newly developed formulation for large-scale pro- 
duction of gas-proof tung oil varnish. This paper 
reports the results of the investigation which was 
conducted for this purpose. Data are presented 
which demonstrate conclusively that the tung oil 
varnish formulation can safely and easily be proc- 
essed in large-scale equipment to produce a low-cost, 
gas-proof varnish of good utility. In addition, data 
are presented which show the effect of varying 
processing conditions on the properties and charac- 
teristics of the varnish. 


Experimental 

Equipment. The pilot plant preparations of the 
varnish were made in a closed, jacketed, 30-gallon 
capacity stainless steel kettle which was heated by 
pump-circulated liquid Dowtherm. The auxiliary 
equipment of this vessel comprised a recording tem- 
perature controller, a constant speed vane-type 
agitator, and a vapor condensing system arranged to 
permit either take-off or return of volatiles. Loading 
of the kettle was by means of a 4.5 inch diameter 
charging port which was constructed for vapor-tight 
closure. 

When this vessel was first used for preparing 
varnish the only method of cooling the charge was by 
circulating water through an improvised U-shaped 
coil inserted in the vessel through the open loading 
port. Subsequently, a heat exchanger was installed 
in the system which enabled cooling by circulating 
cold Dowtherm through the jacket of the vessel. 

The closed-vessel, laboratory-scale preparations re- 
quiring the use of reflux and or nitrogen blanketing 
were carried out in a 3-neck, 2-liter round bottom 
flask. Stirring was provided by an air-driven pro- 
peller-type agitator installed through a vapor tight 
packing gland in the center neck of the flask. One 
side-neck was fitted with a mercury glass thermometer 
and a nitrogen inlet tube. A 370-mm Vigreaux 
column was mounted in the other side-neck when a 
reflux condenser was needed. 

The preparations for which no degree of refluxing 
was desired were made in an open top 2-liter capacity 
round bottom glass vessel equipped with an agitator 
and a thermometer. The diameter of the open 
top of the vessel was approximately the same as that 
of the vessel. 

Both vessels were electrically heated by a standard- 
type mantle. Control of temperature and heating 
rate was by means of a manually regulated rheostat. 
Materials. The tung oil used was raw American- 
produced tung oil from commercial sources which 
complied with the specifications of the American 
Society for Testing Materials (4) 

The zinc resinate contained 8.75% zinc and was the 
product manufactured and marketed under the trade 
name of ‘“‘Zirex’’ by Newport Industries, Inc.! The 





1. Mention of names of firms or trade products does not imply that they are 
endorsed or recommended by the U. S. Department of Agriculture over other 


firms or similar products not mentioned. 
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resin used was a maleic modified rosin ester, the reac- 
tion product of rosin, maleic anhydride, and pen- 
taerythritol, which is made by the Hercules Powder 
Company and sold under the trade name of ‘‘Pen- 
talyn G.’"! The mineral spirits used as a thinner was 
the commercial product having a specific gravity of 
0.786, a boiling range of 313-359°F., and a flash point 
of 104°F. 

Cobalt naphthenate containing 6% cobalt and lead 
naphthenate containing 24% lead were employed in 
combination as drier. 

Varnish Formulation and Preparation. A 25-gallon oil 
length formulation using a ratio of 5 parts of oil to 1 
of zinc resinate was followed in preparing all of the 
varnishes. The formulation consisted 66.7% of tung 
oil, 13.3% of ‘‘Zirex,’”’ and 20% of ‘‘Pentalyn G.” 

The pilot plant preparations each utilized 100 
pounds of oil and resins and 100 pounds of mineral 
spirits to produce batches of approximately 200 
pounds of 50% solids varnish. For each of the labora- 
tory cooks 800 grams of oil and resins were used with 
an equal quantity of mineral spirits as thinner. 

The general procedure followed in both the pilot 
plant and the laboratory preparations was the same. 
The oil, zinc resinate and rosin ester were charged 
to the cooking vessel, heated to the gasproofing tem- 
perature of 530°F., maintained at or above 530°F. for 
a sufficient length of time to insure gas-proofing (10 
minutes or more), cooled, and thinned in the kettle 
with mineral spirits to a solids content of about 50%. 


For the initial pilot plant preparations no pre- 
determined schedule with respect to heating and 
cooling times was followed as these cooks were of a 
preliminary nature with no advance information as to 
the heating rates and degree of control available. 
For the two subsequent pilot plant preparations 
(Figure 1) control of the cooking time and the heating 
and cooling rates was maintained. 

For the first series of laboratory cooks (Table 1) 
the total cooking time was essentially constant at 
about 6.75 hours with 4 hours of the total time for 
heating to 530°F. at an even rate, 15 + 5 minutes for 
gas-proofing at 530-540°F., and 2.5 hours for cooling 
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Figure 1. Time-temperature schedule for pilot plant 
cooks simulating commercial cooking. 
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TABLE I 





LONG PERIOD LABORATORY COOKS* 








Cocking Viscosity 
time Nitrogen Volatiles of varnish 
Preparation hrs. blanket refluxed t Gelling stokes 
o } 
A 68 No 60 None 141 
A’ 7.0 No 40 Trace 270 
B’ 4.7° Yes 0 Complete — 
c 4.6* Yes 0 Complete 
by 4.7° Yes 0 Complete 
D 6.8 No 100 None 62 
Db’ 6.9 No 100 None 59 
E 6.7 Yes 90 None 82 





*Time-temperature schedule for all cooks; heat to 530°F. in 4 hours, hold at 530-540°F. for 15 + 5 minutes, cool to 300°F. in 2.5 hours 


Short cooking times are times at which gelling occurred. 
{Percentage of volatiles refluxed estimated. 


to 300°F. For the additional laboratory cooks in 
which the total cooking time varied from 1.5 to 7.5 
hours, two-thirds of the total cooking time, exclusive 
of 15 + 5 minutes for gas-proofing at 530-540°F., was 
used in heating at an even rate to 530°F., with the 
remainder of the time for cooling evenly to 300°F. 


Methods of Testing. All tests of the varnishes for vis- 
cosity, color, and acid value were made on samples 
which had been adjusted by the addition or removal 
of mineral spirits to 50 + .2% solids and were carried 
out by the methods of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials (4) as described under Designation 
154-56 of Standard Methods of testing Varnishes. 
Viscosities were determined by the direct method 
using Gardner-Holdt bubble tubes, color was meas- 
ured by comparison with standard Gardner color 
solutions, and acid number was found by titration in 
neutral benzene-ethanol solvent. 


Drying and gas checking tests were conducted on 
samples adjusted to 40% solids content with mineral 
spirits. The drier employed, naphthenates of cobalt 
and lead in combination, were added to the 40% 
solids samples in the amounts required to supply 
0.05% cobalt and 0.50% lead (as the metals) based on 
the solids content of the varnish samples. After 
addition and blending of the drier the samples were 
aged overnight in closed containers under nitrogen 
before testing. 

The films tested for drying time were cast on bright 
tin plate with a doctor blade having a clearance of 3 
mils. Films tested for gas checking were flowed on 
bright tin plate panels with a small brush. 

The dust-free drying time of the films was found by 
a modification of the ASTM calcium carbonate meth- 
od (4), the modification consisting of depositing the 
calcium carbonate on the film at 15-minute intervals 
with a small spatula rather than by means of the 
applicator described in the method. The films were 
considered to have dried dust-free at the time interval 
when the calcium carbonate could be completely re- 
moved by light wiping with a solft cloth. 
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Tack-free drving time was determined by touching 
the films lightly with the finger tip at 15-minute inter- 
vals. When no trace of tack could be detected the 
films were considered to be tack-free. © 


The gas checking tests were conducted by use of the 
bell jar test method as described under Tentative 
Methods of Testing Varnishes, D154-57T of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 


Results and Discussion : 

The first varnish made in conducting this investiga- 
tion was prepared in pilot plant equipment. This 
preparation consisted of two batches which were 
cooked for 4.2 and 3.5 hours, respectively, with the 
loading port of the kettle open. The two batches 
were thinned and combined to produce 394.5 pounds 
of varnish containing 50.5% solids, a yield of 99.6% 
of the input oil and resins as varnish solids. After 
adjustment of its solids content to 50%, the viscosity 
of this varnish was 34.7 stokes (letter value, Z2) and 
its color was 11 to 12 on the Gardner scale. Dust and 
tack-free drying times were 4.2 and 5.2 hours, re- 
spectively. This product was gas proof and proved 
to be an excellent wood sealer when thinned to 25% 
solids with naphtha. It was a good general purpose 
varnish at higher solids content but was not well 
adapted for use as a paint vehicle because of its high 
viscosity. 


Large volume manufacturers had evidenced in- 
terest in the varnish but indicated that the, cooking 
time used in its preparation was somewhat shorter 
than the time required when using similar but larger 
size equipment. They pointed out that for some ex- 
isting 1000- to 1500-gallon kettles, the time required 
for heating to gas proofing temperature might be as 
much as 4 hours, with an additional 3 hours being re- 
quired for cooling. For 500-gallon kettles the respec- 
tive heating and cooling times would be about 2.5 
to 3.0 hours and 1.5 to 2.0 hours. 


The most extreme of these conditions were em- 
ployed in conducting the long cooking period labora- 
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tory experiments, the conditions and results of which 
are shown in Table |. All of these experiments fol- 
lowed essentially identical schedules; 4 hours for 
heating, 15 + 5 minutes for holding, and 2.5 hours for 
cooling. 


Preparations A and A’ were carried out with one 
neck of the flask open to the atmosphere. While 
the varnishes produced did not gel they were very 
viscous and had a color of 11 on the Gardner scale. 
It was thought that these results might have been due, 
at least in part, to oxidation of the varnish by contact 
with air through the open vent. To eliminate air 
oxidation preparations B and B’ were cooked under a 
slowly flowing blanket of nitrogen. Surprisingly, 
both preparations gelled solidly and completely short- 
ly after passing through the gas proofing stage after 
being cooked for 4.7 hours. It was thought that 
perhaps the nitrogen used for blanketing had con- 
tained enough oxygen to precipitate gelling. Prepara- 
tions C and C’ were then carried out, using nitrogen 
which had been passed through alkaline pyrogallol, 
with results exactly the same as for preparations B 


and B’. 


A review of the observations made while conducting 
the preceding cooks (A through C’), showed that when 
blanketing had not been used a portion of the volatiles 
evolved had refluxed from the sides of the flask, 
whereas when nitrogen had been used the volatile 
material had been swept out of the flask and none of 
it had refluxed. Based on this observation, prepara- 
tions D and D’ were cooked with a reflux condenser 
mounted in the vent and without the use of nitrogen. 
Both of these cooks were continued for the full 
scheduled cooking time, and no tendency to gelling 
was noted. To confirm the effect of reflux on gelling, 
preparation E was cooked using both reflux and 
nitrogen blanketing. The varnish produced by this 
cook was somewhat more viscous than that from the 
D and D’ preparations, but there was no indication 
of gelling. The higher viscosity found for the varnish 
cooked under reflux but with a nitrogen blanket is 
attributable to some of the volatiles being carried 
through the condenser by the nitrogen stream. 


Information obtained from the laboratory cooks 
was applied in the conduct of two pilot plant cooks, 
P1 and P2, the schedules for which are shown by 
Figure 1. Complete and rapid reflux of the volatiles 
evolved by the cooking varnish was not possible with 
these cooks because of holdup of condensate in the 
horizontal condenser with which the kettle was 
equipped; however, the maximum degree of reflux 
obtainable was used. 


The cooking schedule for the first of the two pilot 
plant preparations, P1, simulated that obtainable in 
a 200 to 250 gallon commercial kettle and was for a 
total time of 2 hours and 40 minutes. Thinning was 
done in the kettle when the temperature had dropped 
to 370°F. in order to terminate cooking at the desired 
time. The varnish produced by this cook was gas 
proof, had a viscosity of 22.3 stokes (Z), and a Gardner 
color of 8 to 9 at 50% solids. Its dust-and tack-free 
drying times were 5.9 and 6.7 hours, respectively. 

The cooking time for the second of the pilot plant 
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cooks, P2, was extended to 5 hours and 10 minutes to 
simulate the schedule obtainable in a similarly con- 
structed 500-gallon kettle. Thinning of this varnish 
was done in the kettle when its temperature had 
dropped to 340°F. in order to terminate cooking. 
The 50% solids varnish produced had a higher vis- 
cosity than that from the shorter cook, 37.7 stokes 
(Z2) but its color was the same. The varnish from 
the longer period cook, however, dried more rapidly 
than that from the short period cook, its dust-free 
time being 4.4 hours and tack-free time 5.9 hours. 
This varnish also passed the gas checking test. 


These two pilot plant cooks, despite the inadequate 
reflux, demonstrate that by refluxing the volatiles 
evolved by the cooking varnish the tung oil varnish 
formulation under investigation can be cooked in 
commercial size equipment without danger of gelling 
to produce gas proof varnish of good utility. 


Additional laboratory scale cooks were conducted 
to determine the effect of the length of cooking time 
and the use or nonuse of volatiles reflux on the gas 
proofness, color, acid value, viscosity, and drying 
rate of the varnish. It was found that neither the 
length of cooking time nor reflux affected gas-proof- 
ness. All of the varnishes prepared, in both the 
closed and the open vessel, with cooking times 
ranging from 1.6 to 7.5 hours, withstood the gas 
checking test with no evidence of wrinkling or check- 
ing. 

The varnishes prepared in the closed vessel under 
total reflux ranged in color from 9 to 11 on the Gardner 
scale, tending to be darker with increasing length of 
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Figure 2. The effect of cooking time and refiux on the 
viscosity of the varnishes. 


cooking time. The varnishes cooked in the open 
vessel exposed to air were uniform in color, 11 to 12 
on the Gardner scale, and their colors did not appear 
to be related to cooking time. 

The acid values of the varnishes cooked for 2.5 
and 4.4 hours, with and without reflux, were de- 
termined. Acid values for the 2.5-hour cooks, with 
and without reflux, were 14.0 and 10.9, respectively, 
while corresponding values for the 5-hour cooks were 

(Turn to page 82) 
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KID STUFF? 


Not at all. Just a nice easy way to show the extreme 
fineness and uniform particle size of a Mapico pure 
synthetic iron oxide sample. The Mapico particles— 
measured in tenths of microns—all fitted into the 
infinitesimal interstices of this sheet of school paper 
...demonstrating one of Mapico’s many advantages 
...whieh-include high hiding power, permanence, 
absolute uniformity, UV screening, good suspen- 
sion, many others. Ask for all the details... 


MAPICO IRON OXIDES UNIT 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Photograph taken through the cooperation of Parker Paint Mfg., Inc., Tacoma, Wash. 









































Past performance pays off for PLIOLITE S-5! 


You've got to be careful about recommending paint, 
especially when a brand-new $9,000,000 public build- 
ing is involved. 

That’s why a paint based on PLIOLITE S-5 was sug- 
gested for the job pictured above. The manufacturer 
knew its outstanding resistance to alkalies, moisture 
and weathering could easily handle the concrete in the 
relatively wet climate. Other advantages he pointed 
out: No need for a primer, ease of application and 
fast dry, even in damp weather. 


But, the sale-clincher was the excellent condition of 
several other buildings in the area which had been 
painted with PLIOLITE S-5 finishes—four to five years 
earlier. That really convinced the purchasers they'd 
get a handsome job that would stay handsome. 


Why don’t you make and sell masonry paints the 
easy way—with PLIOLITE S-5. Write for full details and 
latest Tech Book Bulletins to Goodyear, Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept. S-9450 Akron 16, Ohio. 


 GOODFYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliolite—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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TUNG OIL—RESIN 









VARNISH VEHICLE 


A Preliminary Cost A 


K. M. Decossas 
P. H. Eaves 


UNG oil-resin varnish vehicle is produced from 

two agricultural commodities, namely, tung oil 

and rosin, by a process which prevents gelation 
(1, 2). In laboratory work, Goldblatt and Hopper 
(2) developed a formula for the preparation of a 
varnish vehicle which would not gel under normal 
cooking conditions. Hopper produced 50-gallon 
batches of the varnish vehicle in an open kettle for 
commercial use. To develop this product and process, 
and establish optimum processing conditions for 
commercial production, Eaves, Spadaro, et al (1), 
continued this investigation on both laboratory 
and pilot plant scales. They report conditions re- 
quired for processing in both open and closed kettles. 

The product of this research at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory is a low-cost general 
purpose varnish, which dries fairly rapidly to a hard, 
glossy finish. Several manufacturers are producing 
and selling it for use as a floor sealer and finish coat. 

A public service patent, U. S. Patent No. 2,829,064, 
has been granted on the process and is available for 
licensing to United States manufacturers without 
cost. 

In this paper, investment costs, operating costs, 
general expenses, and a cost analysis are given for 
producing 50 percent solids tung oil-resin varnish 
vehicles of 15-gallon and 25-gallon oil lengths in 
hypothetical plants during 10 percent of their opera- 
tions. Costs are also given for the manufacture of a 
25 percent solids mixture for use as floor sealer. The 
costs are for producing the product in 200-, 500- , 
1000- and 1500-gallon batches. 


This paper was presented at the American Oil Chemists’ Society meeting, 
Los Angeles, Calif. on September 28-30, 1959. 





The authors of this paper are associated with the Southern Regional Re 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, La. This is one of the laboratories of the 
Southern Utilization Research and Development Division, Agricultural Re 
search Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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By 


S. P. Koltun 
E. F. Pollard 





ABSTRACT 


Tung oil-resin varnish vehicle is produced from 
tung oil and rosin by a process, developed by the 
Southern Utilization Research and Development 
Division, which prevents gelation. This low-cost 
general purpose varnish is being produced by several 
manufacturers and used as a floor sealer and finish 
coat. 

Details of the process and hypothetical plants are 
described for producing the 50 percent solids product 
in 200- , 500- , 1000- , and 1500-gallon batches. In- 
vestment costs, operating costs, general expenses, 
and a cost analysis are given for producing the 50 
percent solids mixture during 10 percent of the 
operations of the hypothetical plants. Costs are 
also given for the manufacture of a 25 percent 
solids mixture for use as floor sealer. : 

Costs for producing 50 percent solids tung oil-resin 
varnish vehicle of 15-gallon and 25-gallon oil lengths 
have been estimated to range from $1.27 per gallon 
at an annual production of 680,000 gallons, to $1.50 
per gallon at an annual production of 10,000 gallons. 
A combination of annual production requirements, 
total plant cost (capital investment), and equip- 
ment preferences of the manufacturer are reported 
as the main considerations in selecting the size, 
type, and number of kettles. Additional costs for 
thinning the 50 percent solids mixture with an 
equal volume of V.M. & P. Naphtha for use as floor 
sealer were estimated to be 12.6 to 26.7 cents per half - 
gallon of 50 percent solids mixture, resulting in costs 
of $0.76 to $1.02 per gallon of 25 percent solids mix- 
ture. 








Process and Plant 


General 

The process for producing 50 percent solids tung 
oil-resin varnish vehicle is diagrammed in Figure 1, 
and consists of heating a mixture of specified propor- 
tions of tung oil, zinc resinate, and maleic modified 
rosin ester, to a temperature of 530°F., gasproofing 
the mixture at 530°F. for at least ten minutes, cooling 
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Fig. 1. Tung Oil-Resin Varnish Vehicle Process Fiow Sheet. 


to about 340°F., thinning with an equivalent weight 
of mineral spirits, and filtering. The retention of the 
vapors in contact with the mixture during heating, 
gasproofing, and initial cooling to 390°F. is necessary 
in order to avoid gelling of the mixture, if the cooking 
time exceeds four and one-half hours. 

It is assumed that a drier would be added by the 
purchaser. From laboratory work, it was found that a 
suitable drier for this formulation would be one using 
cobalt naphthenate (containing 6% cobalt) and lead 
naphthenate (containing 24% lead) in combination. 
This drier would be added after thinning to 50 percent 
solids, and in such proportions as to supply 0.05% 
metallic cobalt and 0.5% metallic lead, on the basis of 
varnish solids. 
200-gallon batches 

200-gallon batches are prepared in 250-gallon 
portable kettles, equipped with covers and reflux 
condensers, and gas fired in compartments having 
sub-surface burners. The kettles and their contents 
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Figure 2. Time-temperature cooking curve for tung oil- 
resin varnish vehicle. Cooking time — 2-1/2 hours. 
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Thinning is done in the 
kettles under a hood provided with a reflux condenser 
for recovery of vaporized mineral spirits. Filtering is 
accomplished in a batch horizontal plate filter. The 
time-temperature cooking curve for processing a 200- 


are cooled under a hood. 


gallon batch is shown in Figure 2. Heating time is 
1% hours, gasproofing time is 10-30 minutes, cooling 
time is 4% hour, thinning time is 10 minutes, and 
efiltering time is % hour. 

For 200-gallon batches, annual productions of from 
10,000 gallons to 240,000 gallons of 50 percent solids 
tung oil-resin varnish vehicle were considered. An 
annual production of 10,000 gallons is the output of 
tung oil-resin varnish vehicle during 10 percent of 
the operation of one 250-gallon kettle, operating for 
8 hours daily, 250 days per year. Similarly, the 
annual production of 240,000 gallons is the output 
during 10 percent of the operation of eight 250-gallon 
kettles, operating for 24 hours daily, 250 days per 
year. Three and five kettle combinations were con- 
sidered in between these. 
500-gallon batches 

Materials for 500-gallon batches are cooked in 
250-gallon portable kettles of the same specifications 
as those used for processing 200-gallon batches. 
However, thinning is done in a thinning tank. The 
cooking cycle is of the same duration as that for the 
smaller batch. 

For 500-gallon batches, annual productions of 
from 25,000 gallons to 600,000 gallons were con- 
sidered. 
1000-gallon batches 

Materials for the 1000-gallon batches are heated, 
gasproofed and cooled: in 560-gallon portable kettles. 
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Figure 3. Time-temperature cooking curve for tung oil- 
resin varnish vehicle. Cooking time — 5 hours. 


Thinning is done in a thinning tank. As shown in 
Figure 3, the cooking cycle is considerably longer 
than the 24% hours for the 200-gallon and 500-gallon 
batches. Because of the batch size, cooking time is 
increased to five hours. This consists of 3 hours for 
heating, 10-30 minutes for gasproofing, and 1% 
hours for cooling. 

For 1000-gallon batches, annual productions of 
from 100,000 gallons to 680,000 gallons were con- 
sidered. 
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Table 1 





COSTS FOR PRODUCING 
TUNG OIL-RESIN VARNISH VEHICLE 
15 Gallon Oil Length 


Prod:iction ,Gals./Yr. ! 10,000 30,000 
Batch Size, Gals. 200 200 
No. of Kettles 1 3 
Annual Operation-Days 250 250 
Daily Operation-Hours 8 8 
Total Plant Cost (Dollars) 44,253 86,203 
Manufacturing Cost ($/Gal.) 
Direct Costs 1.14 1.08 
Chemicals (Raw Materials) 1.01 1.01 
Labor 09 04 
Utilities 01 01 
Other 03 02 
Indirect Costs .08 06 


(Payroll overhead, gen. 
plant overhead, control 
lab. and packaging cost) 
Fixed Costs 05 .03 
(Insurance, taxes and 
depreciation) 


Contingencies 06 06 
General Expenses 17 15 
Total 1.50 1.38 

Production, Gals./Yr.! 100,0002 680,0002 
Batch Size, Gals. 1000 1000 
No. of Kettles 1 8 
Annual Operation-Days 250 250 
Daily Operation-Hours 24 24 
Total Plant Cost (Dollars) 169,349 418,998 
Manufacturing Cost ($/Gal.) 

Direct Costs 1.05 1.03 
Chemicals (Raw Materials) 1.01 1.01 1 
Labor .03 01 
Utilities \ o1 \ o1 
Other | f 

Indirect Costs .06 .05 


(Payroll overhead, gen. 
plant overhead, control 
lab. and packaging cost) 
Fixed Costs .02 .01 
(Insurance, taxes and 


depreciation 
Contingencies .06 .05 
General Expenses .14 13 
Total 1.33 127 


1.01 
05 
01 
01 


01 
.02 
01 
01 


50,000 80,000 240,000 25,000 600,000 
200 200 200 500 500 
5 8 8 1 8 
250 250 250 250 250 
8 8 24 8 24 
106,578 157,086 157,086 108,719 278,414 
1.08 1.07 1.06 1.08 1.03 
1.01 1.01 1.01 1.01 
04 04 04 01 
01 \ 01 01 \ o1 
01 J .02 f 
.06 .05 .05 .06 .05 
.02 02 01 05 01 
06 .06 .05 .06 .05 
15 14 13 .16 13 
1.37 1.34 1.30 1.41 1.27 
Heat Trans- 

Gas Fired fer oil Liquid Dowtherm 
112,500 562,500 112,500 112,500 562,500 
1500 1500 1500 1500 1500 
1 5 1 1 5 
250 250 250 250 250 

24 24 24 24 24 
239,555 627,480 224,445 274,940 526,310 
1.05 1.03 1.05 1.05 1.03 
1.01 1.01 1.01 1.01 

01 02 02 01 

\ on 01 01 }.o1 

f 01 01 

.06 -05 .06 .06 -05 
02 01 .02 03 01 
.06 .06 .06 .06 .06 
.14 13 .14 .14 St 
1.33 1.28 1.33 1.34 1.28 


1. Based on production of tung oil-resin varnish vehicle during 10 percent of operations. 


2. Productions are based on time schedules prepared for processing in the various combinations of kettles. 


Four batches would be 


prepared per day in one kettle, and 17 batches per week per kettle for 8 kettles. 


1500-gallon batches 

Materials for the 1500-gallon batches are prepared 
both in 1000-gallon gas fired set kettles and in 1000- 
gallon fluid heated set kettles. Heating fluids con- 
sidered are Dowtherm A! and heat transfer oils. The 
cooking cycle is 5 hours, the same as that for 1000- 
gallon batches. Thinning is done in a thinning tank. 

For 1500-gallon batches, annual productions of 
from 112,500 gallons to 562,500 gallons were con- 
sidered. 


Costs 
Total physical plant costs were calculated by adding 


1. The mention of trade products anywhere in this article does not imply their 
endorsement by the Department of Agriculture over similar products not 
mentioned. 
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to the installed cost of the above mentioned equip- 
ment allowances of 45 percent of installed equipment 
cost for process piping, 10 percent of the cost of se- 
lected equipment units for instrumentation, and costs 
of auxiliary facilities and buildings. Total plant 
costs reported in Table 1 were calculated from the 
total physical plant costs by allowing an additional 
25 percent and an additional 10 percent of total 
physical plant cost for engineering and construction, 
and contingencies, respectively. 

Costs for raw materials for the 15-gallon and 25- 
gallon oil length vehicles are given in Table 2. The 
difference in raw materials costs for the two formula- 
tions is of the order of magnitude of one cent per 
gallon. Labor requirements for the various combina- 
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Table 2 
Raw Materials Cost 
Formulation 15-gallon 25-gallon 
Tung Oil 6.15 6.35 


Zinc Resinate (Zirex-Zn 
Content-8 . 75%) 1.80 AEG A) 

Maleic Modified Rosin Ester 
(Pentalyn G) 

Mineral Spirits 


07 
07 


NR WwW 
ow 
“I 
NR Ww 


13.56 cents/Ib. 13.70 cents/Ib. 


or or 
$1.01/gal. $1 .02/gal. 
Table 3 
Labor Requirements 
No. of Kettles 1 3 5 8 
Supervisor 1 1 
Cooker 1 1 1 2 
Helper 1 1 1 1 
Thinner 1 1 1 
Filter 1 1 


tions of kettles are given in Table 3. 

Utility costs include those for gas, electricity, and 
cooling water. Gas costs were derived using the 
natural gas schedule of the local utility company. 

Electric power costs were estimated by calculat- 
ing the 15-minute demand loads for the electrical 
equipment and applying the appropriate demand and 
energy charges as listed in the local electric schedule 
for commercial and industrial purposes. Cooling 
water costs were calculated using a schedule of pre- 
vailing industrial water rates supplied by the local 
water board. 
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Figure 4. Production costs tung oil-resin varnish vehicle. 
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General expenses are those for general administra- 
tion and office overhead, financing, and sales costs. 

All operating costs are reported in Table 1 and 
plotted in Figure 4. 


Additional investment and operating costs in- 
curred by thinning approximately 25 percent of the 
annual production of the 50 percent solids mixture in 
the smallest and largest plants with an equal volume 
of V. M. and P. Naphtha for use as a floor sealer are 
given in Table 4. Thinning to approximately 25 
percent solids for use as a fioor sealer would cost an 
additional 26.7 cents per half-gallon of 50 percent 
solids mixture at the low production level and 12.6 
cents per half-gallon of 50 percent solids mixture at 
the high production level, resulting in costs of $1.02 
and $0.76 per gallon of 25 percent solids mixture, 
respectively. 

Table 4 
Additional Costs for Producing Tung Oil Varnish 
Floor Sealer 


Production, Gals/Yr. 5,000 340,000 
Batch Size, Gals. 400 2,000 
Total Plant Cost (Dollars) 3,080 16,965 
Manufacturing Cost (¢/Gal.) 
Direct Costs 14.7 8.2 
Chemicals ie 7.8 
Utilities 0.3 0.1 
Other 3.6 0.3 
Indirect Costs 1.9 1.9 
Packaging Cost 
Fixed Costs 6.7 0.5 
(Insurance, taxes and 
depreciation) 
Contingencies 1.0 0.5 
General Expenses 5.4 1.5 
Total 26.7 12.6 


Analysis of Costs 

Raw materials costs account for up to 80 percent 
of production cost, and general expenses (consisting of 
general administration and office overhead, financing, 
and sales costs) account for about 10 percent. 

It is apparent from Figure 4 that production costs 
decrease rapidly from $1.50 per gallon at an annual 
production of 10,000 gallons, down to about $1.32 per 
gallon at an annual production of 100,000 gallons. 
For productions between 100,000 gallons and 600,000 
gallons annually, costs decrease only about five cents 
per gallon. There is little difference in production 
costs (about one cent per gallon) for processing in the 
various types of kettles, namely, in portable or fixed 
gas fired kettles, or in fixed kettles using heat transfer 
oil or liquid Dowtherm. (See Curves C, D, E and F 
of Figure 4). Batch size has little apparent effect on 
costs as is shown by Curves A, B, C, and D of Figure 
4. For a given production, Curves A, B, C and D are 
within 2 cents per gallon of each other. From this, 
it follows that a combination of annual production 
requirements, total plant cost (capital investment), 
and equipment preferences of the manufacturer 
would be the main considerations in selecting the size, 
type, and number of kettles. For 1500-gallon batch 
preparation, capital investment for heating in set 
kettles with heat transfer oil is less than that for gas 

(Turn to page 83) 
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PIGMENT DEPARTMENT 





HELIOGEN 
VIRIDINE 66-6001 


simplifies and improves 
color formulation 





Heliogen Viridine 66-6001 is the yellowest green phthalocyanine pigment cur- 
rently available. Now, without blending, you can obtain the bright, vibrant, 
yellower-green shade you desire with all the excellent fastness properties of the 
phthalocyanines. Heliogen Viridine 66-6001 will effectively simplify your proce- 
dures and improve the color qualities of your product. 


For use in the coloring of textiles, plastics, paints, inks, and rubber, this yellowest 
green pigment offers these notable properties: 


« excellent lightfastness « excellent stability to acids and alkalies + insoluble in 
organic solvents + heat stable at high molding temperatures - fine dispersing 
qualities » non-dichromatic + high tinctorial strength 


To meet individual requirements, Heliogen Viridine 66-6001 is supplied as: 
toner, presscake, dispersed powder, lakes, aqueous dispersions, and flushed 
in suitable vehicles. 


Give your products extra sales appeal with a fresh, vital new shade 
—Heliogen Viridine 66-6001. For competent technical assistance 
and service write or call your nearest GDC representative. 


_ Pom, Research, to Reabily 
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This advertisement printed with Heliogen Viridine 66-6001. 

















GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


CHARLOTTE © CHATTANOOGA e CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES e NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. © PROVIDENCE @ SAN FRANCISCO @ IN CANADA CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
OF CANADA. LTD., MONTREAL 


Heliogen Viridine 66-6001 manufactured by General Aniline & Film Corporation is sold outside the 
United States and Canada under the trade name Fenalac Viridine Y by distributors all over the world. 









Of course we mean Thixcin® R and M-P-A®, 
the Baker additives unsurpassed for sag resist- 
ance and non-settling. That’s what makes them 
particularly attractive to paint men. 
THIXCIN R ... the best additive for paints 
processed at moderate temperatures and employ- 
ing low KB solvents and oil vehicles. M-P-A... 
the non-seeding additive for processing at higher 


A paint man’s two best friends 


temperatures, effective with all solvents. 
THIXCIN R and M-P-A, developed solely by 
Baker, are your best insurance for easy brushing 
and flow control. Ask your Baker salesman to 
introduce you to the paint man’s two best 
friends, and their use in your formulation. Baker 
plants at Bayonne and Los Angeles, offices and 
warehouses in principal cities. TAI7-A 
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Baker castor oil company 


ESTABLISHED 1857 BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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BOTON RESINS 


Now Enjay offers you new lower cost, 
high-quality resins of low density. 
Highly compatible with a broad range 
of modifiers and solvents, Buton Resins 
— formerly called C-Oil and Butoxy 
Resins — can be blended with ureas, 
melamines, short and medium oil 
alkyds, vinyls, phenolics and nitro- 
cellulose to obtain specific properties. 
They can be cured by conventional 
methods and by a new technique called 


WHAT'S NEWS IN CHEMICALS 








flame curing which produces the tough, 
chemical-resistant finish 20 to 50 times 
faster. Buton resins are suggested for 
use in primer formulations for appli- 
ances, automobiles and all types of 
metals and can also be formulated for 
use in container linings, finishes for 
furniture, wire coatings, etc. For tech- 
nical assistance or to order Enjay 
chemicals contact the nearest Enjay 
office. Home Office: 15 West 51st 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTION, July 1960 











New line of thermosetting polymers 
for better surface coatings! 


Street, New York 19, New York. 
Other Offices: Akron * Boston ° 
Charlotte * Chicago * Detroit ¢ 
Houston ¢ Los Angeles ** New 
Orleans * Tulsa *Trudemark 


PETROCHEMICALS 
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with less than $1 RMC paints 
based on GELVA TS-31 


Repeated tests of interior paints based on GELvA TS-31 as with no other emulsion, you can produce low cost, 
have revealed a scrubbability on a Gardner washability high quality polyvinyl acetate interior paints suitable 
machine of over 4,000 cycles without film failure. What’s for do-it-yourself and contractor lines. 

more, this impressive performance was recorded in spite The development of GELva TS-31 emulsion is another 
of the use of a one-half percent strong detergent solution graphic example of how Shawinigan’s unsurpassed emul- 





















instead of the usual soap solution. Here’s another con- sion technology is at work for you. For working formu- 
vincing proof that GeLtva TS-31 makes possible high lations and technical information write to Shawinigan 
quality paints at a low cost—under $1 per gallon RMC. Resins Corporation, Dept. 41 Springfield 1, Mass. 

High PVC paints based on GELva TS-31 are in 

° ° e ‘ SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

commercial use and have been proven superior in hide, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SPRINGFIELD 
leveling, color acceptance, color uniformity, brushability 
and other properties. With Shawinigan’s GELva TS-31, 
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GELVA® emulsions for paints 
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A MELAMINE—ACRYLIC 


WATER SOLUBLE RESIN 





FOR 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


S a result of continued de- 
velopments and refinements 
during the past ten years in 

the technology of water thinned 
paints, latex paints have taken a 
firm hold in architectural finishing 
and the success of these finishes 
has spurred the synthetic resin and 
paint chemists in their efforts to 
develop water-borne finishes for 
the industrial field. Success in 
this endeavor will bring far reach- 
ing benefits, for it means the elimi- 
nation of the ever present fire and 
health hazards in the use of large 
volumes of organic solvents in the 
paint factory and finishing shop. 
Acrylic emulsion polymers have 
proved ideal in many respects in 
the formulation of interior and 
exterior flat finishes. Renowned 
for their lack of color, resistance to 


yellowing and their good dura- 
bility, acrylics have been highly 
successful in white and _ pastel 
finishes either when applied as 


emulsion flats or as solvent type 
high gloss lacquers. Melamine 
resins, equally as good as acrylics 
in freedom from color and in non- 
yellowing, for almost 20 years 
have contributed to automotive 
finishes, surface hardness and re- 


The authors are associated with the Plastics and 
Resins Division, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


By 
W. H. Hensley 
and 
H. J. West 


sistance to water, chemicals, grease 
and solvents. A marriage of these 
two types of resin showed promise 
of producing an ideal vehicle for 
industrial and decorative finishes 
and has been an important objec- 
tive of Cyanamid research during 
recent years. 

A successful outcome of this 
work was realized in 1959 with the 
announcement of ‘‘Melaqua’’ 600* 
a melamine-acrylic water soluble 
resin. It is not an emulsion, but a 
clear solution in water which may 
be formulated into clear or pig- 
mented enamels by conventional 
techniques. When these enamels 
are baked, the acrylic polymer is 
crosslinked with the melamine com- 
ponent to form a hard, durable and 
high gloss finish. 

Attempts to formulate finishes 
with latices have met with some 
success in applications such as in- 
dustrial primers where high gloss is 
not required, but little progress has 
been made in formulating high 
gloss enamels. Latices are dis- 
persions in water of solid particles 
and the high degree of wetting of 
pigments which is necessary to 
develop high gloss has not yet been 
achieved. This problem is over- 
come by the use of a stable, true 


*Trade-Name of American Cyanamid Co. 
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solution as now available to in- 
dustry in “‘Melaqua”’ 600. 


This new resin solution usually 
requires nothing but the addition 
of pigment and water to produce a 


ready to spray enamel. The resin 


characteristics are shown in Table 
l. 

Table I 
Characteristics of ‘‘Melaqua’’ 600 
Solids % by weight 50 
Solvent Water 
Color, Gardner 1933 7 max 
Viscosity, Gardner-Holdt, 
°C. Z4-Z6 
Pounds per gallon, approx. 8.8 
pH 9-10 

none 


Flash point 


The resin solution tolerates infi- 
nite dilution with water and is un- 
usually stable, showing no increase 
in viscosity after prolonged storage. 
It does not skin and is non-toxic. 
Although the solution has a color 
averaging about six on the Gardner 
scale it is non-staining, imparting 
no yellowness to white pigments 
and giving exceptional brightness 
of tone in colored enamels. 


Enamel Formulation 

‘‘Melaqua”’ Resin 600 may be 
formulated into enamels by any 
conventional technique. The only 
critical behavior is a rapid reduc- 


af 


s 











tion in viscosity when thinned with 
water. As shown in Figure 1, 
a gradual reduction in viscosity 
occurs down to about 35% solids, 
but small additions of water there- 
after give a rapid decrease. Be- 
tween 30 and 25% solids the vis- 
cosity drops from eight to ten 
poises to 0.2-0.3 poises. 

Pigments are readily dispersed 
by roller mills, or pebble or steel 
ball mills. Pigment wetting is 
generally excellent, although for 
maximum color development ani- 
onic or non-ionic wetting agents 
may be advantageous with certain 
pigments such as phthalocyanine 
blue. Frothing usually is not 
troublesome in fact, the resin solu- 
tion shows practically no frothing 
tendencies except at solid concen- 
trations below 27%. A silicone 
type antifoam suppresses foam at 
low solids levels. 





Viscosity, porses 


Viscosity — Gordner-Hoidt, 25°C 
> @OOMmM OFC rzvBPHC <Ex 











0.1 





60 40 %” 20 ie) 
Total Solids, % by weight 


Figure 1. Viscosity reduction char- 
acteristics of Melaqua resin 600. 

Driers, anti-skinning agents or 
other additives are not required. 
In white enamels a semi-chalk re- 
sistant grade of titanium dioxide 
gives satisfactory results. There 
appear to be no limitations in the 
type of pigmented enamels which 
are practicable with the water- 
soluble resin. 

Interesting metalized effects can 
be made with aluminum powder 
combined with the various pig- 
ments. The appearance is pearly. 
The aluminum powder must be 
stabilized by a suitable technique 
before incorporation into the water 
system. Such a technique has 
been developed by Metals Disinte- 
grating Company, Inc. It consists 
of allowing the powder to stand in 
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Table II 
WHITE BAKING ENAMEL #483 


Ingredients 
UNITANE® OR 540 titanium dioxide. 
MELAQUA Resin 600.......... 
Grind 3 passes on 3 roller mill and add: 
MELAQUA Resin 600.............. 


Distilled water 


36.7 


Per cent non-volatile............ 
Viscosity, Ford Cup #4, seconds...... 45 
Weight/gallon, pounds.............. 9.8 


Spray on steel, allow to dry 15 to 20 minutes. 


Bake 30 minutes at 300°F. 


% by weight 


of total 

‘Pounds Gallons formulation 
159.1 4.7 16.28 
106.1 11.9 10.86 
292.5 2.9 29 .93 
419.6 50.5 42.93 
977.3 100.0 100.00 


Pigment /binder: 
In grind 300/100 
In formula 80/100 


NOTES: Avoid violent agitation before spraying. 
Spray at full viscosity, atomizing pressure 70 to 75 pounds. 


Table III 
PHTHALOCYANINE BLUE BAKING ENAMEL /468 


% by weight 
of total 
Gallons formulation 


Ingredients Pounds 
CYAN blue toner GT 55-3300! . . iaee See 23 
UNITANE® OR-540 titanium dioxide!..... . 10.6 0.3 
MELAQUA* Resin 600................. 114.3 12.8 
OT ree 120.0 14.5 
Grind 24 hours in steel ball mill and add: 
MELAQUA Resin 600.......... 313.4 35.2 
Be 289.8 34.9 
880.1 100.0 
Per cent non-volatile................ 29.14 Pigment/binder: 
Viscosity, Ford Cup #4, seconds... .. 60.0 In grind 75/100 
Weight/gallon, pounds.......... 8.8 In formula 20/100 


Spray at full viscosity. 
Bake 30 minutes at 300°F. 
*Trademark 


1A merican Cyanamid Company; Pigments Division. 


9 ee: 
“OR de-ionized water. 


Table 


IV 


METALLESCENT GOLD BAKING ENAMEL #476 


Ingredients 
(1) MELAQUA Resin 600 
(2) Aluminum paste formula #474 
(3) Distilled water 5 
(4) Yellow iron oxide enamel #472 


Mix items (1) and (2). 


Per cent non-volatile ‘ : 26.2 


? 


Viscosity, Ford Cup #4, seconds. . . 46 


Weight/gallon, pounds 


Application: Spray at full viscosity: 
First coat 
Second coat 
Third coat 
Fourth coat 

Air dry 20 minutes before baking. 

Bake 30 minutes at 300°F. 


mist-air dry 2 minutes 


medium-air dry 2 minutes 
mist-air dry 2 minutes 


8.7 


medium-air dry 2 minutés 


% by weight 


of total 
Pounds Gallons formulation 
371.0 41.7 42.6 
233 ae 2.68 
370.7 44.7 42.57 
105.8 11.4 12.15 
870.8 100.0 100.00 


Pigment/binder 7 .8/92 


.64 
.20 
.99 
.63 


—_ 
wn & Ww 


35.61 
32.93 


100.00 


Then stir in (3) and (4) avoiding vigorous agitation. 
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Table V 


ALUMINUM PASTE #474 FOR MELAQUA RESIN 600 
METALLESCENT ENAMELS! 


Ingredients 
(1) Distilled water : 
(2) Diammonium hydrogen phosphate 
(3) Triton? X-100. Surfactant 
(4) Aluminum powder MD 31008 


% by weight 


of total 
Pounds Gallons formulation 
674.2 81.23 63.94 
5.5 1.14 1.47 
1.6 0.18 0.15 
363.1 17.45 34.44 
1054.4 100.00 100.00 


Dissolve (2) in (1), add (3), let stand 10 minutes and add (4). 
Mix thoroughly and allow to stand 24-48 hours in loosely covered container before 


using. 
Per cent non-volatile 
Visce sity 


Weight/gallon, pounds 


34.4 
thick paste 
10.5 


INOTE: This aluminum paste is formulated according to a technique developed 
by Metals Disintegrating Company, Inc., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
United States Patent No. 2,858,230 dated October 28, 1958 covers this 


development. 


Licensing information should be requested from Metals 


Disintegrating Company, Inc. before using this process commercially. 
2Registered trademark, Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 
3Metals Disintegrating Co. (American Marietta Co.). 


the presence of diammonium phos- 
phate and a wetting agent. This 
process is described in U.S. Patent 


2,858,230. Licensing information 
should be requested from the 
Metals Disintegrating Company 


before using their claimed process 
commercially. 

Enamels are unusually stable 
showing no viscosity increase after 
storage as long as two years. Pig- 
ment settling is comparable to that 
encountered with alkyd-amino resin 
enamels and is readily redispersed 
by stirring with a spatula. 

Typical enamel formulations are 
given in Tables II-IV 
Enamel Application 

Certain precautions are impor- 
tant. The enamels should be 
sprayed at a relatively high vis- 
cosity, usually within a range of 
60-80 seconds Ford cup number 
four and seldom less than 45 sec- 
onds. Too low a spray viscosity 
can induce sagging and blistering. 

A high atomizing pressure is ad- 
vantageous, preferably about 75 
psi. Vigorous agitation of the 
enamel should be avoided before 
spraying. 

Optimum film thicknesses are 
3-4 mils wet and 1.5 mils dry. 

Because of the low evaporation 
rate of water, a hold out period 
before baking is essential. Gen- 
erally this period will vary with 
film thickness. A hold out of 12 
minutes will ensure a non-blistering 
film at 1.5 mils thickness under 
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laboratory test conditions when the 
panel is introduced into the oven 
at a peak temperature of 300°F. 

Considerable latitude in baking 
schedules is permissible although 
temperatures appreciably below 
300°F. should be avoided. A 
schedule of 30 minutes at 300°F. 
gives satisfactory results, but short- 
er bakes at higher temperatures 
are practical. For example, white 
enamel number 483 (Table I!) 
sprayed on aluminum sheet gives 
a hard, glossy and marproof film 
without discoloration when baked 
30 seconds at 500°F. 


The ‘‘Melaqua’’ 600 enamels 


show unusually good wetting of 
metal surfaces and even have been 
applied over imperfectly cleaned 
surfaces without cratering and 
crawling. 

Although good results are ob- 
unprimed 


tained on surfaces, a 








primer is of course desirable for 
maximum performance. Good re- 
sults have been obtained over an 
alkyd-amino resin primer. How- 
ever, this is a solvent type primer 
whereas it has been reported that 
favorable results have been ob- 
tained over primers based on sty- 
rene-butadiene latex giving a com- 
pletely solvent free finishing sys- 
tem. 


Characteristics of Baked Finishes 

In regard to appearance, the out- 
standing properties of ‘‘Melaqua” 
600 enamels are exceptionally good 
levelling and the clear sharp tones 
of pigmented finishes. Usually 
there is little or no orange peel 
effect and the wetting characteris- 
tics of the vehicle bring »ut maxi- 
mum development of pigment col- 
or. 

Gloss is generally comparable 
to that obtained with high mela- 
mine content solvent type enamels. 
White enamel number 483 shows a 
60° gloss rating of 85 and ratings 
of 80-90 are obtained from colored 
enamels. Gloss retention is good 
during a ten minute overbake at 
500°F. 


The initial whiteness of a ti- 
tanium dioxide finish is somewhat 
better than that of a typical white 
alkyd-amino finish and the re- 
sistance to yellowing on overbake is 
definitely superior. After ten min- 
utes at 500°F. enamel number 483 
showed a color change (increase 
in yellowness factor) of 0.08 where- 
as an enamel with comparable pig- 
mentation and formulated with 
30% melamine and 70% _ non- 
oxidizing alkyd showed a color 
change of 0.134. 

In hardness and mar-proofness 

(Turn to page 81) 


3 








For the purpose of illustrating the high gloss of a black enamel formulated with 
‘‘Melaqual resin 600, note the reflection of the fan (left) and the oil painting 


(right) on the finished panel. 


, July 1960 
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500,000 people 
“Got the message” at the 
NEW YORK BOAT SHOW < 


They learned about the toughness 
of Spenkel F-77, the one-can stable 
polyurethane. Its exceptional record 
of durability in marine finishes is 
your guarantee of dependable, long- 
lasting protection in a// clear-finish 
requirements. 


$ same toughness is your asst 
SfSpenkel F-77’s superior qualities 
| ech itectural Wood Finish. 


+ 


fers high resistance to sun, wind, water 


yeather... high gloss (and gloss retention)... 
resists discoloration... has low moisture 
permeability...easy, and less frequent, 
recoatability...fast and hard drying... 

easy to use...and one-can stable. 
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Edward Anthony 


The author expresses _his random reflections on various aspects of 
the paint industry. The opinions contained in this column are his 
alone and do not necessarily reflect those of this publication. 


WO billion dollars is a lot of 

money, even today; this value 

of sales is one measure of 
the size of the coatings industry. 
In a comparative vein this is about 
seven per cent of the total sales of 
chemical products in this country. 
The growth rate of the chemical 
industry is such that each year it 
pyramids sales in an amount equiv- 
alent to our whole industry’s por- 
tion. This is indeed impressive. 
It is axiomatic that this growth is 
dependent on the desire and need 
of consumers for the products of 
chemical plants. However, it is 
the continuous flow of new goods 
including all of the ramifications 
of the definition of the word ‘‘new”’ 
—that is the spur for this pur- 
chasing. 


Not all of the dollars nor all of 
the fine equipment poured into 
producing these products can ac- 
count for the amazing progress 
we are witnessing. Rather, it is 
built on people—many different 
groups of persons. Not the least 
important contributors are those 
who may broadly be termed pro- 
fessional employees. 


Probably there are about 5000 
individuals employed by the paint 
industry who might properly have 
their jobs described as requiring 
intensive and extensive specialized 
training of an advanced nature; 
experienced judgment and discre- 
tion are requisites for the proper 


fulfillment of their duties. These 
professional employees are an im- 
portant portion of the scientific 
endeavor which is assuming an in- 
creasingly important role in the 
community. 

From the glass flasks of the re- 
search laboratory to the hundreds- 
of-feet-per-minute production lines, 
including the development labora- 
tory’s products of next month and 
the customer service laboratory's 
products of the moment, these are 
the men primarily responsible for 
the amazing coatings which protect 
and decorate so many of the 
objects which we use and with 
which we surround ourselves. Where 
else does one/one-thousandth of an 
inch do so much? 

The Department of Labor pre- 
dicts that during the ’60s, the 
growth in employment of the pro- 
fessional and technical group will 
be double that of the whole work 
force (in “‘Manpower: Challenge 
of the 1960s’’). The projected 40 
per cent increase is by far the 
largest of any group and further 
emphasizes its importance. The 
standard of living is expected to 
rise 25 per cent, an increase which 
will be reflected in the necessity 
for 50 per cent more goods and 
services. Therefore our industry 
must strive for a compounded 
four per cent yearly growth rate 
merely to keep pace! 

Of those receiving Bachelor's 
degrees this past year in chemistry 
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and chemical engineering (from 
whose ranks we draw almost all of 
our technical employees), close 
to one-third will continue their 
education still further. Allowing 
for the numerous factors of attri- 
tion, some 150 of the new gradu- 
ates should have been received 
into the paint industry (based on 
the seven per cent share of all 
chemical industry sales). Current 
starting salaries are about $500 
per month for technically trained 
graduates——compared with 60 per 
cent of this amount ten years ago 

a significant compounded five per 
cent increase per year, indicative 
of the increasing competition for 
such personnel. 


This is certainly a good value 
to place upon the services of rela- 
tively untrained and unskilled em- 
ployees, in the sense of the speci- 
fics of our, or almost any, in- 
dustry. It is the fundamental 
knowledge coupled with future 
prospects which is being paid for. 
The disturbing impact of increas- 
ing starting salaries on the wage 
scale of experienced professionals 
has been ‘discussed in various 
journals at length. This has put 
a heavy burden on attempts to 
maintain proper salary differentials. 
These initial salaries in part reffect 
the increasing demands for tech- 
nically trained personnel by such 
‘“‘slamor”’ industries as electronics 
and by the new defense industries, 
such as missles, rockets, etc. 


If competition is a main driving 
force of business, so is it in ob- 
taining and keeping professional 
technical employees. Incentives 
must be provided for these em- 
ployees who made the current 
growth possible, and upon who the 
future will be built. The National 
Society of Professional Engineers 
has reported that the median 
annual salary for all chemical 
engineers has climbed from $7,850 
in 1952 to $10,000 in 1958 (Chemi- 
cal and Engineering News, July 27, 
1959). The is a compounded four 
per cent annual increment. This 
salary survey did note that in- 
creases for younger engineers dur- 
ing the previous year were more in 
line with those for experienced 
men, not greater as they have 
been in the past. It is important 
in evaluating the significance of 
these figures to note that numerous 
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salary analyses have indicated that 
chemical engineers usually are at 
the high end of the technological 
wage scale. Further, there were 
more respondents in the executive- 
administrative category than any 
other. It is therefore reasonable 
to assume that the average tech- 
nical professional employee has 
not done as well as these figures 
indicate. 

Vinyls — epoxies — polyesters 
urethanes — silicones! These resin 
names are household words today. 
They did not spring full grown 
on to the market place. Develop- 
ments such as these and others 
like the work-horse alkyds and 
phenolics, are the product of in- 
tensive hard work on the part of 
hundreds of individuals. Can one 
estimate the research, development 
and formulative effort that has 
catapulted water based paints to 
their present position? The pace 
cannot be slackened. Not only 
must new minds be continually re- 
cruited but the experienced people 
must be stimulated to their ulti- 
mate. 

The climate for creativity has 
been widely discussed. For me, 
it remained for Ilka Chase, in one 
of her recent columns, to verbalize 
some thoughts I’ve had: ‘I don’t 
happen to think that ‘old pro’ is 
a particularly felicitous phrase nor 
do I cotton to ‘old girl’ as a form of 
endearment but, do | appreciate 
an old pro on the job! The pro- 
fessional point of view I think may 
be defined as that held by those 
who respect their work and who put 
it ahead of their own convenience. 
I was about to say ahead of per- 
sonal preferences, too, but the 
chances are that your true profes- 
sional enjoys what he’s doing. 
Aside from being his livelihood, it 
is the occupation he finds most re- 
warding.”’ That hits home! Par- 
ticularly for the worker in a paint 
laboratory! 

As additional facts and figures 
can be gathered and put into per- 
spective, more will be presented on 
the impact upon professional em- 
ployees of salaries, incentives and 
other factors which influence career 
employment. 


Test Methods 

Rapid evaluation of a particular 
property by a simple testing pro- 
cedure is a constantly sought-after 
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goal. A new method is a simple 
machine devised to measure the 
printability of polyethylene. A 
report in Paper, Film and Foil 
Converter (April, 1960) describes 
it: “A small sample of film is 
clamped in a holder in horizontal 
position and a drop of distilled 
water is placed on it. An enclosed 
motor tilts the platform at the rate 
of one degree per 
operator halting it when the drop- 
let begins to flow. Degree of tilt is 
read on a scale at the end of the 
test. The angle is proportional to 
the forces of attraction between 
the drop of water and the film. 
These forces are further related to 
the degree of polarity. . .acceptable 
printability beginning. . .at about 
30 degrees of tilt.” 


Such a device could possibly be 
adapted to the testing of finishes, 
for example, in the evaluation of 
waxes used to provide slip and 
slickness in baked enamels, paper 
coatings, etc., or aS a measuring 
instrument to determine relative 
acceptance of a top coat by a 
primer, substituting a drop of an 
appropriate solvent for the water. 


Another interesting testing pro- 
cedure of an entirely different sort 
has just come to my attention, 
though the publication of the 
method was three years ago. ‘Rap- 
id Detection of Urea- and Mela- 
mine-Formaldehyde, Isocyanate 
and Urethane Resins in Coatings” 
(by M. H. Swann, Coating and 
Chemical Laboratory, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground) is the descriptive 
title of a method of qualitatively 
determining the presence of these 
four nitrogen-containing coating 
vehicles. The following quotation 
from the Abstract summarizes the 
test: ‘‘The urea- and melamine- 
maldehyde resins in modified al- 
kyds or other coating materials, 
can be identified simultaneously 
by refluxing with a mixture of 
acetic acid and anhydride con- 
taining a small amount of p-di- 
methylaminobenzaldehyde. A blue 
color develops in the digestion 
flask if urea resins are present, and 
an insoluble condensate forms in 
the air condenser if melamine resins 
are present. Both tests are very 
sensitive and the latter is strictly 
specific. Isocyanate and _poly- 
urethane resins are identified by 
the same reagent in glacial acetic 


second, the, 


acid with which they develop a 
yellow color at room temperature. 
This test is also specific.”’ 

This is a welcome addition to 
the growing number of qualitative 
identification tests available to 
our industry. Another, which is 
five years old but nonetheless de- 
serves noting, is an addition to the 
many ‘“‘spot’’ tests available for 


rapid determination of constituents 


of an unknown film. This test is 
for identifying the presence of 
technical poly(vinyl butyral); that 
is, there are also small quantities 
of poly(vinyl acetate) and poly- 
(vinyl alcohol) present. After 30 
seconds to one minute, a green 
coloration is obtained from a re- 
agent consisting of acetic acid- 
acidified iodine/potassium iodide 
solution. This was reported in 
Paint Manufacturing, July, 1955. 


Anyone for Carrot Oil? 

The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture's 
Regional Utilization and Research 
Laboratories constantly strive, 
among numerous objectives, to 
find new applications for deriva- 
tives of domestic farm products. 
One of their interesting projects 
(recorded in the April 9, 1960 
issue of Chemical Week) is aimed at 
less well known seed oils. Such 
prosaic crops as carrots, parsley, 
and even parsnips, yield petroso- 
linic acid oils, which are oxidizable 
to adipic acid, a nylon and_poly- 
ester intermediate. 

The common sunflower family 
is also not immune to oil extrac- 
tion. Such desirable products as 
epoxy acids and an hydroxy, con- 
jugated acid, may be squeezed 
from members of this family. 

This work has so far hardly 
scratched the surface of this sub- 
ject. And yet, with applicational 
research looking increasingly in- 
teresting, based as it is on such 
novel agricultural raw materials, 
one can look toward practical 
results in the future. 


The article includes a number of 
facts which give one an idea of the 
diversity and size of the agricul 
tural world. For instance, there 
are about 300,000 plant species 
grown in the world, of which only 
.200-300 are grown commercially in 
this country. Of 188 seed samples 
examined so far in the course of 
this project, one-third contain at 
least 20 per cent oil! 
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INCREASED SCRUB RESISTANCE OF 


IMPROVED RESISTANCE TO WATER 
SPOTTING - IMPROVED RESISTANCE 
TO MINERAL SPIRITS - IMPROVED 
GLOSS AND COLOR RETENTION OF 
BAKED FINISHES - IMPROVED TRANS- 
PARENCY OF CLEAR FILMS - FREE- 
DOM FROM PINHOLING AND PITTING 











THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CoO. 


1945 East 97th Street + Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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FOR WATER DISPERSED PAINTS 








Harshaw MELETEX DRIERS are the first pre- 
dispersed driers ready for immediate use. They 
contain no volatile solvents. 


Meletex driers are designed specifically for use in 
all latex and pigment dispersion systems. These 
ready-to-use products contain finely divided metal 
naphthenates in water, and are pre-dispersed. Only 
simple mixing is required for thorough incorporation 
with the finished paint. Meletex driers can be 
added at any stage of manufacture. Meletex driers 
are highly dispersed—the particle size is of the 
same order as latexes (about 1 micron). 


Meletex driers are available in the following 
metals: Cobalt 5%, Lead 20%, and Manganese 5%. 


Write for Meletex folder furnishing complete 
information. 
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Chicago 32, Ill. *« Cincinnati 13, Ohio « Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Hastings-On-Hudson 6, N.Y. « Houston 11, Texas 
Philadelphia 48, Pa. « Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 












The 


LEHMANN 
ORTI-SIV 


...@ Screening 
machine 

that has 
surprised the 


PAINT INDUSTRY 


This amazing gyratory screening and sieving machine 
has features that astonish all who see it demonstrated. 
Its gyratory action is adjustable both in speed and 
radius of gyration to suit the material being processed. 
This makes it capable of throughputs greatly in excess 
of those possible with other machines used for the 
same purposes. 


The Vorti-Siv processes powders, liquids and slurries 
in meshes from 4 to 400. The screen is practically 
non-blinding and mesh sizes can be changed quickly 
and easily. Cleanup takes only a few minutes. The unit 
occupies only four square feet of floor space and has 
casters that make it easily movable from one location 
to another. Definitely, the Vorti-Siv can reduce your 
screening and sieving costs. 


LER, 


world renowned in 
processing machinery 








Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
10600 Puritan Avenue 
Detroit 38, Michigan 


The Hoshali Compan 


Duncan Equipment Co. 
506 Broadway 
Seattle 22, Washington 


Halsell Brokerage Co. 
3101 Walnut Street 
Denver 5, Colorado 


The R. P. Anderson Co. 
2503 W. Mockingbird Lane 
Dallas, Texas 


Harry A. Baumstark & Co. 
6801 Hoffman Avenue 


St. Louis 9, Missouri Atlanta, Georgia 





or 


1414 Morningside Dre, N.E. 


Sada y Himes S.A., Apartado 911, Padre Mier 1250 Pte., Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 
See our advertisement in Chemical Engineering Catalog 


SPECIFICATIONS 





STANDARD HEIGHTS OVER ALL ee, ears 





(with Totally Enclosed Motor) Seite ae 


(with Explosion Proof Motor) Sie ne 




















(2” in Height can be gained in the above dimensions by reversing caster brackets.) 
Special Heights above standard can be furnished at slight additional cost. 


Write for full information and a free trial run of your 
product in our plant—or contact the Lehmann dis- 
tributor nearest you. 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 550 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N. J. 





E. C. Swift Co. 
3537 Lee Road 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 


Wai. B. Sanford, Inc. Webster Sesignent Co. 
601 West 26th Street 549 W. Randolph St. 
New York, New York Chicago, Illinois 


Rawdon Myers Agency 
Blue Ash Center Bidg. 
Cincinnati 42, Ohio 


The Moore Drydock Co. 
Ft. of Adeline Street 
Oakland 23, California 


Morton-Myers Co. 
220 E. Missouri Avenue 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Benefit From 


THE BETTER WAY 














pvapel 
REACTORS = @ & Brighton Reactors speed efficiency, lower processing costs in alkyd 


type resins. Nearly a half century is reflected in development of Brighton Reactors, so 






designed to handle a variety of alkyds, yet flexible enough to meet the demands of mod- 
ern processing. Other basic components available include the condenser, decanter-receiver, 


thinning tank, heating plant, control board. 


For “The Better Way" consult 
Brighton Engineers for complete de- f 
tails on our synthetic resin reactors. 
METALSMITHS CORPORATION 


EST. 1914 820 STATE AVENUE + CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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SOME NOTES 


INNOVATION 


was fortunate in having attend- 

ed a seminar on the Manage- 

ment of Innovation, which was 
conducted by the noted Peter F. 
Drucker, consultant, author, and 
professor at the Graduate School of 
Business of New York University. 
This subject was new and relatively 
unexplored. The persons attending 
had an advanced educational and 
business background with diversi- 
fied interests. Cross discussion pre- 
vailed throughout the lectures. 


Preliminary Statements 

1. (a) A product in itself is in- 
significant—only its end use is im- 
portant. 

(b) Product improvement is 
not innovation. 

(c) Real innovation is an 
entrepreneurial venture starting 
with no pre-conceptions or limita- 
tions. 

2. Innovation can be the change 
in the mind and thinking of people. 

3. Innovation embarks in a 
search for needs and then develops 
the solution. 

4. The purpose of marketing re- 
search is to control and focus your 


The opinions expressed in this feature are not 
necessarily those of any particular firm or organiz- 
ation 
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OR 


A product in itself is insignificant— 
only its end use is important. 


By 


Lawrence Shatkin 


risk, thereby permitting taking 
greater risks. 

5. One of the real innovations 
was the Marshall Plan, whose aim 
was to help Europe rebuild itself. 
What was needed was the enthusi- 
asm of the Americans. It was a 
new vision which focused on human 


N-WILLIAMS 
AINTS 


resources rather than material re- 
sources. 

6. Innovation deals with ma- 
terials, designs, concepts and 
visions. 

Criterions of Innovation 
1. Timing and economic need. 
2. Risk was generally agreed to 





Innovation in material handling. Here a hiding tailgate facilitates motor truck 


deliveries in congested areas. 
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Innovation is organized action. Thor- 
ough testing is important before a oro- 
duct can be marketed. 


be a criterion of innovation, though 
it was agreed that many under- 
takings could involve risk without 
innovation. 

3. Unhampered thinking and 
elimination of precedent are im- 
portant requirements for fostering 
innovation. 


Types of Development 

There are many phases through 
which every new product passes 
before it gets into the hands of the 
ultimate consumer. These include 
ideation, evaluation, application, 
commercialization, production and 
distribution. They each play a role 
in anticipating and meeting chang- 
ing market wants and needs. The 
character of these changes are either 
adaptation, innovation, or inven- 
tion. Adaptation concerns building 
on precedent or to exploit variations 
on existing products for an esta- 
blished market. Innovation re- 
sults from new concepts unham- 
pered by precedent. It spans the 
entire field from policy planning to 
distribution. New characteristics 
of an item are developed for a mar- 
ket still to be determined. The 
potential of this market will depend 
on how well the product changes 
are translated into consumer uses 
and needs. Invention is linked 
with pure discovery, and at times 
has been used with the same intent 
as innovation. 


Stimulants and Deterrents 

1. Agood starting point is within 
your company objectives. 

2. There should be incentives for 
individuals to innovate (such as 
rewards), and checks to prevent 
excessive, unnecessary innovation. 
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3. Prompt communication, re- 
cognition of ideas, and discussion of 
them are important in creating an 
atmosphere for innovation. 

4. Innovation leads to additional 
innovation. 

5. Labor unions are often a de- 
terrent to innovation because of 
their fear of lack of job security and 
general inertia involving changes 
instituted by management for im- 
proved efficiency. 


The Self-Audit 

The need for innovation can come 
either internally from a self-audit of 
certain factors, or externally from a 
study of the customers’ needs or 
desires for certain products or 
services. 

The factors to be examined in 
determining the internal need for 
innovation are as follows: 

Profit decrease 

Lack of growth in net assets 

Reduction in total company 

market 

Reduction in company’s share 

of total market 

Inability to compete price- 

wise 

New products by competitors 

Identification of a limitation 

of resources—in people, 
equipment, finance, ma- 
terials, production pro- 
cesses, etc. 

Reduction in productivity 

Inadequate management per- 

formance and development 

Inadequate worker perform- 

ance and attitude 

Need for greater public re- 

sponsibility 

Lack of innovation 

A study of the above items must 
be part of a continuing, forward 
looking program. The self-audit 
to determine the need for internal 
innovation should also include a 
study of the company’s objectives. 


Planning for Innovation 

1. In order to manage an inno- 
vation, you must be able to define 
the problem. 

2. You must outline the prere- 
quisites (human, technical, con- 
ceptual) and determine whether or 
not they exist. If the requirements 
do not exist, the researches have 
three alternatives: developing the 
necessary items, placing the pro- 
ject on follow-up pending develop- 
ment of the necessary prerequisites, 
or abandoning the project com- 





pletely for lack of the prerequisites, 

3. When planning innovation, do 
not play hunches—the improbable 
cannot be ruled out until they have 
been proven impossible. Organized 
innovation does not make decisions 
on the basis of probability. 

4. A plan is not a rigid schedule, 
but a guide with which to check 
deviations. 

Allocation of Efforts 

The analysis of allocation of ef- 
forts for maximum economic results 
is a field not adequately exploited. 
A system should be established to 
handle the usual conditions, not the 
unusual. Efforts to make systems 
accommodate the unusual result in 
unnecessary, expensive complica- 
tions. The concept of significant 
numbers can be applied to the 
economy of effort. The allocation 
of effort must represent a balance 
between the maximum results and 
optimum results that you can hope 
for at a reasonable cost. You have 
to think through what kind of an 
effort is required. Does the pro- 
ject require a large amount of 
mediocre work, or a small amount 
of high calibre work? This ques- 
tion is vital to assigning the proper 
personnel to the problem. 

Innovation is a process of the 
business enterprise. It is an or- 
ganized action, having an economic 
purpose, and bringing about econo- 
mic performance. Innovation, to 
be effective, must be manageable, 
and be capable of being done by 
ordinary people. It is focused on 
applying new knowledge for pur- 
poseful ends, and implies a risk- 
taking experiment. The challenge 
before us is to take greater and 
better risks of innovation. 





Innovation in production methods 
often requires unique equipment such 
as this pump which is electronically 
controlled. 
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Oh masonry surfaces, | have to be 
sure the paint wont chalk or blister: 


“ 


J He can be sure with 
Dewey & Almy’s Formula 84600 
using Celite diatomite 








The micro-porosity of Celite* helps to increase moisture- 
vapor permeability and prevents blistering and peeling. 
The unique structure of Celite particles provides extra 
weather-resistance and helps prevent excessive chalking. 
The irregular shapes of the particles also promote better 
adhesion. 

Find out how Celite can help prevent blistering and en- 
hance film integrity in exterior paint. 
Write for further information to Johns- 
Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 
In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


After nearly four years of severe exposure conditions 
on this building, Dewey & Almy’s vinyl acetate 
copolymer paint containing Celite shows outstanding 
film integrity . . . is chalk-free, mold-free, remarkably 
fresh and clean. 

*Celite is Johns - Manville’s registered trade mark for its diatomaceogs silica products 


JM) Johns-Manville CELITE Diatomite Pigments 
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How's Your 
Supply of 











Odorless Mineral Spirits? 


Is your supply of Soltrol running low because 
of an unexpected rush of business? Wire or 
phone your order . . . and relax! Your order will 
get immediate attention. Phillips modern pro- 
duction facilities assure a plentiful supply of 
Soltrol. Efficient loading facilities and intelligent 
traffic control assure prompt delivery. Additional 
benefits for Soltrol users are: 


@ Controlled Evaporation. Soltrol 130 provides 
conventional drying characteristics. Soltrol 
170 maintains a longer wet edge. You can 
combine the two to get the exact drying time 


*A trademark 


COOCRLESS MINERAL SPIRITS 


you require. Compartmented cars containing 
both Soltrols are available. 


@ Dependable. Prompt, on-time deliveries as- 
sured by modern efficient production facilities. 


@ Uniformity. Careful refining, special handling 
and continuous quality checks assure depend- 
able uniformity. Soltrol’s excellent physical 
and chemical properties are protected every 
step of the way. 

Test Soltrol in your own plant. Samples on re- 

quest. Write, wire or phone your order for Sol- 

trol today. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Products Division 


Bartlesville, Okla. Jey FEderal 6-6600 












A. J. Schoenk* 


How much auto fleet leasing is done in the paint and 
varnish industry? 


At the end of July, 1959, there were 240,000 cars 
in leased auto fleets used by all industry. Of that 
number, about 8,000 are leased auto fleets used by 
paint, varnish and lacquer companies for their sales- 
men. Another 7,000 cars in the industry are com- 
pany-owned, and still another 8,200 are owned by 
individual paint and varnish salesmen and used for 
company business. 


In the paint and varnish industry, there are two 
major reasons why such firms as American Marietta 
Co. and others lease their car fleets. The first reason 
is the desire to preserve liquid working calital for use 
in the business. The typical paint, varnish and lac- 
quer producer has a current ratio of 3.4-to-1. This 
would normally be more than adequate to carry 
on a business, except that this same typical manufac- 
turer has fixed assets equal to one-third of his net 
worth, and inventory equal to two-thirds of his 
working capital. This means that every cent in the 
business is working overtime. As a result, holding 
on to liquid cash is a ‘‘must’’ for most paint companies. 
Leasing of company car fleets is one way in which this 
can be done. Using salesmen-owned cars is another 
way. 


Second, paint and varnish companies have found 
that a leased fleet presents fewer headaches in super- 
vision, operation and sale of used cars, than does a 
company fleet. In addition, depending on annual 
mileage and allowances, a leased car fleet is usually 
(but not always) cheaper to operate than salesman- 
owned cars, and more efficient. 


What types of autos are leased? 


All types. Most leased auto fleets are low-priced 
cars for salesmen, higher priced for executives. Some 


*Wheels, Inc., Chicago 45, II. 
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AUTO FLEET LEASING 


PAINT INDUSTRY 


companies lease station wagons. There is no restric- 
tion as to make, model or optional equipment. 


Why has auto fleet leasing grown so rapidly? 


Auto fleet leasing came into the picture before 
World War II. Giant companies found that they 
could use their own capital to better advantage in 
production, so instead of buying their auto fleets, 
they leased them. After the war, medium-sized and 
smaller companies found the same advantage to be 
true. What precisely is this advantage? 


If a company buys an auto fleet costing $100,000, 
it takes this money out of its working capital. If this 
company earns profit on its working capital, for ex- 
ample, at the rate of 20 per cent before taxes, then the 
company would be sacrificing these profits by freezing 
the capital in fixed assets like an auto fleet. However, 
by /easing its fleet instead of buying, and leaving its 
working capital in the business, this company would 
be far ahead in net profits after taxes at the end of the 
lease period. 

Companies can estimate the cost of using their own 
capital for purchasing a fleet, by examining the rate 
of profit they earn on their working capital in their 
own businesses. This differs from company to com- 
pany. In the paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 
turing industry, for example, the average before tax 
net profit on net working capital is 20 per cent— 
before Uncle Sam takes his slice. In other words, 
the ‘‘cost’’ of purchasing a fleet with a paint com- 
pany’s own capital would be (on the average) 20 per 
cent of the amount invested in autos per year. 


On a $100,000 fleet, that ‘‘cost’’ would be $20,000 
the first year, less (because of depreciation) the second 
year. That $20,000 is the amount of net profit 
(before taxes) which a paint company would forego 
if it pulled $100,000 out of current operations and 
froze the cash in fixed assets. This sum is part of the 
true cost of company-owned auto fleet operation. 
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If you compare earnings of two paint companies of 
the same size and sales volume—one company using 
a leased fleet of (say) 100 cars on two-year lease, the 
other using a company-owned fleet of 100 cars—the 
company with a leased fleet would be about $50,000 
ahead of the second company using a company-owned 
fleet. This $50,000 would be cumulative after tax 
earnings at the end of two years. (An objective analy- 
sis of the different methods of fleet acquisition has 
been developed by the Foundation for Management 
Research. It is entitled: ‘‘Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Auto Fleet Leasing: A Comparison of 
Company Ownership, Salesman Ownership, and 
Leasing.’’ Single free copies may be obtained by 
writing to the Foundation at 121 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. ) 


How does auto fleet leasing work? 


There are two basic types of auto fleet leasing plans: 
the Finance (Equipment Trust) Lease and the Main- 
tenance (Fixed-Cost) Lease. 

The Finance Lease: In this plan, Wheels, Inc., for 
example, provides the auto fleet at special low fleet 
prices, delivers them to the salesmen in their home 
territories, and sells the fleet at the end of the (nor- 
mally, two-year) lease period. For these services, 
the leasing company charges a monthly leasing fee. 
To this is added a monthly payment (2% of original 
cost) covering depreciation. All costs of maintenance 
are borne by the user. In short, the Finance Lease 
gives the user a brand-new fleet of cars, and handles 
the sale of the used cars. Everything else is provided 
by the user. 

However, one of the intangible but strong benefits 
of this plan is the guidance of the leasing company 
as to the best type of cars to use for a particular com- 
pany’s business, and the best time of the year to dis- 
pose of the used cars. Where the leasing company is a 
large national concern with years of experience, it can 
dispose of used fleets in different used car markets 
throughout the country. At any given day, prices for 
a given model may be higher in one city than another. 
A national leasing company keeps abreast of such 
price situations in order to get the best prices for its 
clients’ used car fleets. 

The Maintenance Lease: In this plan, the leasing 
company not only provides the new fleet, but takes 
over the whole expense of fleet operations, except for 
daily gas and oil costs. This includes buying the 
fleet, delivering it to sales en in their home territories, 
all repairs and maintenance work, insurance, licenses, 
taxes, tires, and selling the fleet. The leasing com- 
pany also bears all risks of depreciation. For this 
whole package the leasing company charges a flat 
monthly fee covering everything—fleet acquisition, 
maintenance, depreciation, etc. The user has a fixed 
cost and knows exactly what his fleet operating costs 
will be. The user is out of the automobile business. 


What are the advantages of auto fleet leasing? 


In addition to conserving. a company’s working 
capital, auto fleet leasing offers these advantages: 
A. Leasing an auto fleet is a form of financing 
which does not affect a company’s ability to 
borrow from its normal sources. If a com- 


pany borrowed to buy an auto fleet, such 
borrowing would appear as a liability, and 
affect the company’s remaining credit. A 
leased fleet, however, is not a liability, nor 
does it affect a company’s borrowing power 
any more than does annual rent for a building. 


B. Leasing frees company executives from super- 
vising an auto fleet and enables them to de- 
vote their full time to the company’s main 
business. 


C. In most situations a leased auto fleet is more 
economical than other forms of operation. 


D. Companies using a Maintenance (Fixed-Cost) 
Lease can budget transportation costs for 12 
or 24 months in advance. 


E. A leased car is often an important fringe bene- 
fit to offer a company’s salesmen or to attract 
good new salesmen. It eliminates a morale 
problem where salesmen object to using their 
own Cars on company business. 


F. Through leasing, a company’s salesmen have 
latest model cars, well-maintained, which en- 
hance the company’s prestige and give its 
sales force the best transportation available. 


G. Autos are delivered directly to salesmen in 
their home territories and picked up from 
them at trade-in-time. Salesmen do not lose 
days trading in their cars. 


When is leasing NOT advantageous to a company? 


(A) A company which has more short-term and 
long-term capital than it can profitably use in its 
direct business operations, will not find leasing ad- 
vantageous. After all, why pay a leasing company for 
use of capital, if the user has spare capital of his own? 
Occasionally, even such a company will go in for 
leasing merely because leasing relieves company 
executives of the administrative burdens of buying 
and selling cars, and possibly fleet management. 
The company may find that by leasing, lower prices 
on new cars and higher prices on used cars may be se- 
cured. But if these latter considerations are of no 
importance, or if the user can accomplish those ends 
by other means, and if working capital is no problem, 
there is no point to leasing. 


(B) A company which pays its salesmen by com- 
mission only—without direct reimbursement for the 
use of their cars—will not find leasing advantageous. 
However, it is a mistake to think that since the sales- 
man pays for the car out of his pocket, that the com- 
pany has none of the burden. True, the company does 
not have to lay out capital to buy a salesman car, 
but the company does have to pay a commission 
broad enough to cover cost of car operation. The fact 
that some companies attempt to pay less than the 
cost, explains the high labor turnover among their 
salesmen. This increases salesmen training costs. 
If this is insignificant, the company should stick to 
salesmen-owned cars. 


(C) Companies whose salesmen average 1,000 miles 
per month or less in auto travel, primarily in cities, 
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find | advantageous to reimburse their salesmen on a 
per-mile basis—but only if the rate is under 10 
cent-, and the company is indifferent to what the 
sales: ien’s cars look like. Where this latter is unim- 
it and the total cost to the company is under 10c 


cen 


por 
per i::ile, such companies should continue to use sales- 
men's cars. The Foundation report, mentioned ear- 


lier, |:as some interesting tables on this. 


How does leasing compare with company ownership of 
auto fleets? 

Company-owned auto fleets have been declining 
since the end of World War II. On the average, only 
25 per cent of autos used by industry are in company- 
owned fleets. In terms of cost, data for most com- 
pany-owned fleets show an apparent lower cost (per 
mile) than for leased fleets. This is misleading, since 
companies conveniently overlook the cost of their 
own capital invested in their own fleets. The cost of 
capital 7s included in charges made by a leasing com- 
pany. 

As has been pointed out under Question 3, com- 
panies can estimate the cost of using their own capital 
for purchasing a fleet, by examining the rate of profit 
they earn on their working capital in their own 
businesses. This is what they must pay for use of 
company capital if they use this working capital and 
sink it into an auto fleet. 

There is no mystery about this. It is this realiza- 
tion which is partly responsible for the steady decline 
of company-owned auto fleets, and the continuous 
growth of leased fleets. 


How does leasing compare with salesman-ownership of 
auto fleets? 

Many of the companies using salesmen-owned 
fleets are smaller companies. Salesman-ownership of 
cars eliminates any company investment in a fleet, 
which is similar to the advantage offered by leasing. 

Most of these salesmen are reimbursed for the use 
of their cars on a cents-per-mile basis. In the paint 
and varnish industry the national average for such 
payments is 8.76 cents per mile and salesmen average 
25,000 miles per year. Except for low-mileage fleets, 
leasing is normally less expensive. 

While saving of company capital is important, 
salesmen-owned cars have some serious drawbacks. 
For one thing, if company mileage payment is 7c a 
mile, a salesman-owned car driven more than 23,000 
miles a year is more expensive to operate than using a 
leased car. At 8c a mile, a salesman’s car driven over 
18,000 miles a year is uneconomical for any company ; 
a leased car is cheaper. At 9 ca mile, anything over 
17,000 miles is too expensive; leasing is cheaper. 

Many companies with salesmen-owned cars have 
switched to leased auto fleets because it cut mileage 
costs. However, companies with low annual mileage 
per salesman (under 15,000 miles) should show lower 
mileage costs than under leasing, provided the mileage 
allowance is under 10c. 

Of course, there are intangible drawbacks involved 
in using salesmen-owned cars, which cannot be evalu- 
ated in dollars and cents, but which have been con- 
sidered important by different companies. For ex- 
ample, no matter how generous the mileage payments, 
the salesman tends to look upon mileage payments as 
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regular income rather than as cost of operating his car. 
He doesn’t consider that he must lay aside some part 
of those payments as depreciation cost, to be used in 
purchasing a new car. As a result, he resents the 
burden of getting a new car, which poses a morale 
problem and creates disloyalty. 

Making ownership of a late model car a prerequisite 
for employment, limits companies in their choice of 
good sales personnel. Such companies have to hire 
only salesmen who own late model cars and are willing 
to use them on company business. On the other hand, 
using only salesmen-owned cars does have the ad- 
vantage of taking a company out of the automobile 
business, though it undermines company control of 
such matters as insurance, looks of the car, down-time 
for repairs and trade-ins. Where salesmen have been 
offered a choice between driving their own cars with 
mileage payments, or using a leased or company- 
owned car, the vast majority of salesmen have elected 
not to use their own autos. 


What are recent trends in auto fleet leasing? 

The most recent trend in auto fleet leasing in the 
Finance (Equipment Trust) Lease, described earlier. 
This conserves a company’s working capital while 
enabling the company to take advantage of any lower 
operating costs that may be peculiar to its fleet 
operation under its own fleet manager. 


What is the length of auto lease terms? 

Finance Lease terms are generally for two years or 
more, except where companies have extremely high 
mileage (50,000 miles per year, for example). The 
one-year lease is rapidly disappearing because of the 
high depreciation factor in the first 12 months of an 
auto’s life. Maintenance Leases are often for two 
years, though some are shorter. 


What happens to the autos when the lease term is ended? 
They are sold as used cars by the Leasing company. 
In the Maintenance (or Fixed-Cost) Lease, the used 
car price is of no importance to the lessee because the 
depreciation has already been covered in the fixed 
rental payment per month. But in the Finance Lease, 
the used car price is of extreme importance, since the 
final cost of the fleet operation will depend on how well 
the leasing company can dispose of the fleet. Where 
the selling price is high enough, the user does not have 
to make up any deficit on depreciation cost. An ex- 
perienced, national leasing company which sells its 
fleets throughout the nation, can take advantage of 
the best going markets to dispose of fleets at highest 
prices. Most clients of such companies do not have to 
make up any deficiencies if they follow the leasing 
company’s advice on when to sell their used cars. 


How can I tell if my company should lease its auto fleet? 

Each company must examine its own particular 
situation. If a company can use outside capital in 
the form of a leased auto fleet and keep its own capital 
working in the business at a better return, then it pays 
to lease. To determine this, companies should ex- 
amine their own returns on net working capital before 
making a decision. Similarly, if a company is using a 
salesman-owned fleet, it should examine whether or 
not this is more costly than leasing and whether sales- 
men’s morale and transportation efficiency could be 
improved through leasing. 
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from cars to tin cans... 


PVO ISANO OIL with Epoxy Resins 


gives Maximum Hardness 
Greater Flexibility 
Chemical Solvent Resistance 


CENTER OF ACTION ~~» OH 


+~CH=CHC2 
15 4. ig 


ISANOLIC ACID 





Continuing P. V.O. laboratory tests prove that Isano Oil Epoxy 
Resins can achieve new types of coating for you— with proper- 
ties never before available. 

The unique chemical make-up of Isana Oil, and its reactivity 
to heat, leads to chemical and solvent resistant baked coatings 
that retain superior hardness, greater flexibility, and adhesion 
to a very unusual degree. 

These desirable features and the moderate cost of Isano Oil 
indicate that, among the many other uses to come through 
research, superior formulations can be achieved in automotive 
primers, appliance primers, can coatings, drum linings and wire 
coatings. For our brochure on Isano Oil formulations with Epoxy 
and Phenolic Resins, and in Alkyds, write Dept. 


PACIFIC VEGETABLE OIL CORP. 
1145 South Tenth Street «+ Richmond, California 


c-edcen, ¢-|— 
12 11 10 8 


AGENT LIST 

* ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
G. R. Nottingham Co. 

* BOSTON, MASS. 

R. B. Huber, Sales Eng. 

* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Daniel G. Herely Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Donald McKay Smith Co. 

* DALLAS, TEXAS 
W. W. Richerson Co. 

* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
G. E. Moser & Son, Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Joe Coulson Co. 

* KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Ack Sales Company 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Pac. Vegetable Oil Corp. 

* LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
The Argus Co. 

* MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

J. W. Copps 

* MINNEAPOLIS, MINN» 
Horton-Earl Co. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
B. & S. H. Thompson & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Pac. Vegetable Oil Corp. 

* PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Baker Industrial Oils Co. 

* PORTLAND, OREGON 
W. Ronald Benson, Inc. 

* SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Pac. Vegetable Oil Corp. 

* SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
W. Ronald Benson, Inc. 

* ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Ivan T. Bouman Co. 

* TORONTO, CANADA 
8. & S. H. Thompson & Co., Ltd. 
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Developments 


U. S. Steel Announces Lighter Tin Plate Development 


Details of a new ‘‘lighter, thin- 
ner’ tin plate were recently disclos- 
ed by United States Steel Corp. 

Developed by U. S. Steel at its 
research center and plants, the 
process permits production of tin 
plate about half the thickness of 
anything now used in can making. 

U.S. Steel is seeking patent pro- 
tection on the new method. Mean- 
while, can manufacturers are ex- 
perimenting with the thinner tin 
plate to determine where it can be 
used to best advantage. 

The company’s new tin plate is a 
completely different product. The 
new process produces tin plate in 
weights ranging from 40 to 60 
pounds per base box. Most tin 
plate now used by can producers 
is in the 75 to 100-pound base box 
weight range. 

The new product has additional 
strength and rigidity, according to 
Robert B. Meneilly, General Man- 
ager of Tin Mill Products for U. S. 
Steel. These qualities may be 


helpful in maintaining the high 
speed production of modern can 
manufacturing and for obtaining 
the desired rigidity in the finished 
container. 

Mr. Meneilly stated that facili- 
ties are now in the experimental 
stage. He said U. S. Steel is prob- 
ing the market, determining the 
potential for the lighter tin plate. 
A prediction of when the new prod- 
uct will become fully available will 
depend on further research and de- 
velopment by both U. S. Steel and 
can manufacturers. Ultimately, 
customer acceptance will deter- 
mine how fast the new tin plate is 
brought to market. 

“From the work we have done 
thus far,”’ he said, ‘‘we believe the 
lighter tin plate to be an economic- 
ally sound product for can manu- 
facture. It has very high poten- 
tials in many areas. Among them 
are cans for frozen concentrates, 
quart oil cans, and other general 
line and sanitary-type cans.” 





Cans made with new tin plate cut weight almost in half. 
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Polytung Oil Developed 

Polytung Oil is made in specially 
designed stainless steel equipment 
at temperatures in excess of 600° 
F. under high pressure. Poly- 
merization is accomplished without 
dilution and eliminates the gas 
checking and cheesy dry associated 
with raw Tung Oil. 


Typical Analysis 
COLOR—Gardner 1933 7/9 
VISCOSITY 


(Gardner @ 25° C) Z1/Z2 
ACID NUMBER 6/8 
IODINE NUMBER 115/125 
SAPONIFICATION 

NUMBER 170/176 
% SOLIDS 100 


Weight per gallon 8.0 Pounds 


Polytung has a high solubility 
factor and is compatible with a 
broad range of resins and synthetics. 
It lends itself particularly well as a 
fortifying plasticizer for vinyls, 
Vinsol*, chlorinated rubber (Par- 
lon*), alkyd resin, and cellulose 
coatings. In latex emulsion and 
alkyd flat paints it increases ad- 
hesion and flexibility. 

As a plasticizer, Polytung Oil 
remains open and free of skin for 
more than 24 hours under heat of 
200°F in an-open dish. In a 
chlorinated rubber base system this 
prohibits the powerful solvents— 
necessarily used in a system of this 
type—from lifting the undercoat on 
a two coat application. 

On the other hand, addition of 
.05% cobalt and .3% lead makes 
Polytung a rich, firm, high lustre 
drying oil which will set to touch in 
3 to 5 hours and dry overnight 
without gas checking toa water and 
chemical resistant film having ex- 
cellent durability. 

Heavier viscosities are rapidly 
and easily obtained by heating 
Polytung Oil at 425/450°F. This 
property will allow simple and safe 
increase in viscosity in a hot melt 
system where it is more feasible to 
melt resins in a kettle for varnish 
production. 


New Plasticizer Announced 

Plastictzer # 7, an amber, mixed 
alcohol phthalate with good effi- 
ciency and. solvating properties, 
coupled with superior tolerance for 
secondaries, good low temperature 
properties, and resistance to oil, 
water, and soapy water extraction, 
isavailable from Mercury Chemical 
Corp. Edison, N. J. 
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SPECIALTY MARKET BUILDERS (from Monsanto) 


PTSA 


(para-toluenesulfonamide) 








new, cheaper way to make non-blotching 
mildew-resistant paints and coatings 


One of the paint maker’s (and pro- 
fessional painter’s) nightmares is the 
appearance of dark brown or black 
blotches on a relatively new paint job. 
Almost as bad is the onset of a 
generally dingy look. Often when this 
happens the irate homeowner or 
maintenance man blames either the 
painter or “‘cheap paint.”’ But, the 
real culprit is usually: mildew! 





The AMERICAN PAINT AND 
WALLPAPER DEALER (Vol. 46, 
1954) reported from a survey cover- 
ing hundreds of house exteriors that 
mildew is the major cause of painted- 
surface disfiguration; 68% of the 
homes observed were marred by 
stains and blotches that had nothing 
to do with dirt or paint failure! 


Paint makers recognize the problem, 
but most have been discouraged by 
the cost of making their paints im- 
mune to mildew attack. Until 
recently, the cost of a fungistatic ad- 
ditive ran about 50¢ per gallon of 
paint. Now a new fungistat, para- 
toluenesulfonamide, promises to cut 
this cost by at least one half! 


Structurally, PTSA is distantly re- 
lated to sulfanilamide, but as a vol- 
ume-produced intermediate it is 
quite low in cost. Nonetheless, PTSA 
is a “wonder drug” in its own right as 
far as making paint and varnish films 
immune to mold stain and to decay 
by microorganism attack. 
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Paint makers first got wind of this 
low-cost way to make fungus-resistant 
paints from a report: “Tropical Per- 
formance of Fungicidal Coatings,” 
Part I, by J. M. Leonard and A. L. 
Pitman, of the Naval Research Labo- 
ratories. According to the NRL re- 
port, PTSA gave excellent mildew 
protection to the varnishes used for 
electronic equipment in jungle serv- 
ice. Subsequent studies showed that 
PTSA was equally effective in a 
variety of protective coatings. Among 
these, tested in the steamy jungles of 
Panama, were white house paint, barn 
paint, lacquers and tung-oil varnishes! 


The NRL work started years ago 
when it became apparent that fungi- 
toxic varnishes were badly needed for 
coating electronic equipment used in 
the moist, humid areas of the South 
Pacific. Primary function of the 
varnish was to impede moisture ad- 
sorption and to create a nonwetting 
surface of high electrical resistance. 
Out of 100 promising chemical com- 
pounds, the six best fungistats chosen 
for extensive evaluation were: PTSA, 
salicylanilide, phenylmercuric phthal- 
ate, pentachlorophenol, uranyl ni- 
trate, and copper 8-quinolinolate. 
PTSA proved to be the best, either 
alone or in binary mixture. 


In the initial testing, the vehicle was 
a phenolic resin and tung-oil varnish 
containing about 12.5 gallons of oil 
per 100 pounds of resin, closely re- 
sembling the coating prescribed by 
Specification MIL-C-173. The PTSA 
was simply added by grinding in on 
the ball mill. Samples of this varnish 
with various concentrations of PTSA 
were applied to cotton braid and ex- 
posed at tropical Coco Solo Panama 
Canal Zone temperatures. As little as 
2% PTSA (on the nonvolatile) con- 
trolled mold attack even after 33 


months of exposure. By this time the 
unprotected controls had virtually 
rotted away. 


Subsequent test results with barn 
paints, white house (mill white) paints, 
iron oxide-linseed oil types, gloss 
alkyd enamels, lacquers and others 
confirmed that PTSA gave outstand- 
ing protection against mildew attack 
on all coatings subject to attack. The 
amount of PTSA needed varied with 
the particular formulation, and for 
each formulation there appeared to 
be a critical minimum level. For clear 
varnishes the required amount of 
PTSA was in the range of 2-4%; for 
paints, in the range of 6-8% or higher. 


PTSA has several “‘pluses”’ for paint 
makers: it is an easily handled fine 
white crystal, compatible with coat- 
ing vehicles and virtually non-toxic. 
It has no effect on pigmentation. 
Water-base paint makers, eyeing the 
possibilities of water-base exterior 
alkyds, are particularly interested. 
The reason is simple; some water- 
base paints are susceptible to mold 
and mildew attack before use. Some 
mold in the can! Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry magazine (April 
1959) estimates a half-million dollars 
was spent in 1958 for preservation of 
water-base paints alone. PTSA offers 
protection both in-the-can and after 
application. To the water-base paint 
maker, PTSA promises he can kill 
the two birds with one stone. 





For futher information on para- 
toluenesulfonamide use in mil- 
dew-resistant paints and coat- 
ings, request a copy of Specialty 
Data Report CS-12. Write to: 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 
Dept. 2770-F, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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Surface coating 


improvements 


possible with New Dimer Acids 


Dimer acid, already widely used in the 
surface coating industry, now has even 
greater potential with the introduction by 
Emery Industries of two new commercial 
grades, Empol 1014 and Empol 1024. Like 
the present standard commercial grade, 
Empol 1022, they are a mixture of dimer 
acid (C3. aliphatic dicarboxylic acid), 
trimer acid (C;, aliphatic tricarboxylic 
acid), and C,s monobasic acids. 


New Low-Monobasic Grade 


Empol 1024 is a low-monobasic acid (1% 
max.) version of Empol 1022 (approx. 75% 
dimer, 22% trimer, 3% monobasic). The 
less than 1% monobasic acid content of 
Empol 1024 is a valuable characteristic in 
resins where minimum chain-stopping is 
required. 


High Dimer Grade 


Empol 1014 offers considerable flexibility 
in formulation with its 95% dimer acid 
content (the balance is 4% trimer, 1% 
monobasic acids). Compounding with 
Empol 1022 or 1024 permits considerable 
variation in the dibasic-tribasic ratio to 
obtain optimum results for any specific 
coating formulation. 


Advantages of Dimers 


Because dimer acid can be used as both 
the dibasic acid constituent or the fatty 
modifier, it is unique in the surface coating 
industry. It has been used as a modifying 
agent in alkyds, varnishes and bodied oils. 
Essentially a pre-polymerized fatty acid, 


it shortens kettle time and increases 
through-dry. Replacement of part of the 
phthalic or maleic anhydride increases 
flexibility and toughness. The 75:22:3 com- 
position of Empol 1022 is excellent for 
these applications. The 22% trimer acid 
provides sufficient cross-linking, but still 
allows the incorporation of a sufficient 
amount of Empol 1022 before gellation 
occurs. 


Polymer Applications 


For formulations where 3% monobasic 
provides excessive chain-stopping, Emery 
offers Empol 1024. This contains 75% 
dimer for linearity, 24% trimer for cross- 
linking, and less than 1% chain-stopping 
monomer. For linear polymers, Emery’s 
Empol 1014 with 95% dimer performs es- 
sentially like a long-chain member of the 
adipic-azelaic-sebacic family. Also, it in- 
creases the amount of dimer that can be 
incorporated in resins before gellation 
occurs. 


Emery also has a 75% trimer under de- 
velopment for surface coating uses that 
require extensive cross-linking for flexibil- 
ity and toughness. Drum quantities can be 
delivered with reasonable notice. 


Price Reduction 


The price of Empol 1022 was recently 
lowered to 2514 ¢ per pound. Prices for the 
new dimers delivered in tankcar lots east 
of the Rockies are 26¢ per pound for Empol 
1024 and 35¢ for Empol 1014 (a reduction 
of 10¢ per pound fromitsdevelopment tag). 


Further information on these dimers is available from 

Emery. Request Technical Bulletin No. 418 covering the new 
acids or Emeryfacts ‘““Empol 1022 Dimer Acid”’ from Emery 
Industries, Dept. X-7 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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AZO ZZZ-22 


for jie ecard in paints 
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AZO ZZZ- 11 
for medium consistency in paints 
s of 19-8" “mg ae 


wa cele. 
AZO ZZZ- 33 


. for low consistency in paints 


AZO acicular zinc oxides are free from detri- 
mental colloidal fines, produce exceptional 
weathering properties in exterior paints, and 
are resistant to hard settling during shelf 
storage. For general use in the production of 
paints and enamels. 


Su 


American Zinc was the first, and 
is still the only producer of acicular 
lead-free zinc oxides covering a 
wide range of oil absorptions from 
high to low and including the inter- 
mediate ranges. 
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) High Apparent Density, 
De-aerated 





Available in all AZO paint grades 
of American Process zinc oxides. 


AZODOX has twice the apparent density, 
half the dry bulk. Cuts storage space 

in half. Except for density, all physical 
properties are unchanged. And all 
chemical properties are unaltered. 
AZODOX saves you money in handling, 
storing, mixing, grinding. Costs no more 
than conventional zinc oxides. 


AZO acicular zinc oxides (AZODOX or 
conventional) are recommended for the 
extra durability, the finer weathering 
qualities they give to paint. Available in a 
wide range of oil absorptions to meet 
your requirements. 





ime sales company 


Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO e CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK 
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This section is intended to keep our 
readers informed of new materials 
and equipment. While every effort 
is made to include only reputable 
products, their presence here does not 
constitute an official endorsement. 








MILLER 


CHOPPING DE-LUMPER 
Low RPM 
New stainless steel, heavy duty 


chopping de-lumper No. 1075B, 
chops and de-lumps with minimum 
fines, low rpm, low temperature 
rises: rosin, resins, anhydrides, 
waxes, shellac, varnish, and other 
heat sensitive or semi-tacky ma- 
terials. 


The chopping and de-lumping 
mechanism consists of a_ slowly 
revolving toothed single roll on 
which a large number of replace- 
able, non-swinging teeth are fast- 
ened. Many types and sizes of 
teeth are available including pick, 
hatchet; hammer, and anti-clog 
types. Teeth pass through a sta- 
tionary sizing comb furnished in 
many styles to suit the material. 


Reduction and de-lumping takes 
place as one after the other of 
the pick-like teeth come in contact 
with the material. This occurs 
rapidly in succession in a staggered 
manner to rock the chunks and 
prevent jamming. Tooth angle is 
such that chunks of any size up to 
full hopper dimension are chopped. 
Feed is automatic as teeth grab 
chunks of all sizes and force them 
against the size limiting comb for 
final reduction. 

Final reduction and sizing takes 


place as teeth trap over-sized 
pieces against the rugged comb. 
Desired size particles are pulled 
through the comb and discharged 
downward by centrifugal force. 
The single toothed roll does the 
entire action, resulting in a chop- 
ping de-lumper which is simple, 
positive acting and durable. 

Machine takes up to 16” feed in 
16’ x 16’ opening. Product choice: 
l4’’to4”’. Weight of machine 1200 
Ibs., 5 to 10 h.p. motor. Larger 
units are available in steel, carbon 
steel and cast iron. 

Franklin P. Miller & Son, Inc. 
Dept. PVP, 36 Meadow St., East 
Orange 13, N. J. 





VANTON 


GATE VALVES 
High Strength 

New polypropylene throttlable 
gate valves are light in weight, have 
high strength and chemical re- 
sistance. They possess excellent 
resistance to most solvents, greases, 
oils and the majority of common 
acids at temperatures up to 185°F. 

The polypropylene throttlable 
gate valves are available from 
stock in sizes from %” to 2” 
with socket-weld, flanged or screwed 
and combine the features 
through no pressure 
with throttling 


ends 
of straight 


drop flow close 
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control which places them amongst 
the most versatile plastic valve 
products now available. 

Vanton Pump & Equipment 
Corp., Dept. PVP, Hillside, N. J. 


SCREENING UNIT 
Quiet Operation 

New CDP 8-in. circular screen- 
ing unit, designed for research 
laboratory, production-control labs, 
and pilot-plant use, features un- 
usually quiet operation. In addi- 
tion, it is readily carried by one 
man, weighing only about half as 
much as comparable competitive 
units. é 


The CDP screening unit features 
a unique vertical-horizontal pul- 
sating action that assures fast, fine 
screening. The pulsating action is 
provided by two independently 
driven rotating shafts operated at 
adjustable speed differentials. Each 
motor is rheostat controlled so the 
pulsating action can be readily ad- 
justed for different materials. The 
Wettlaufer-developed pulsating ac- 
tion screens most materials almost 
instantaneously and keeps thescreen 
cloths clean. 


When used with standard sieves 
and pans without spouts, the 
CDP 8-in. screening unit provides 
rapid analysis of measured batch 


samples. When equipped with 





BARTLETT & SNOW 


sieves fitted with spouts, the unit 
is useful in production control for 
analysis of larger samples by con- 


tinuous operation—or for continu. 
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ous screening and recovery of 
valuable materials. 

This unit is ideally suited for 
screening granular, crystalline, pow- 
dery, or other dry materials, even 
through 200, 325, and 400 mesh. 
In addition, it gives excellent re- 
sults screening slurries and fluids, 
such as paint, syrup, etc. Even 
when operated continuously, there 
is no blinding (clogging of the 
screens). 

There is no vibration in the base, 
so the unit can be set on any table 
or bench. Motor operates on DC 
or 25, 50, or 60-cycle AC current. 


The unit is also available in 12 and 
18-in. sizes. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Dept. PVP, 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

SURFACE COATING RESIN 
Formulation Latitude 

A new surface coating resin of 
extraordinary versatility has been 
developed. The company’s plastics 
and resins division is now making 
available commercially CYZAC 
1016, a new product formulated for 
use with alkyds to provide ex- 
ceptional impact resistance, hard- 
ness and mar-resistance to baked 
enamels while permitting them to 
retain a high degree of flexibility. 

Besides this unusual combination 
of features, CYZAC 1016 is also 1% 





In any area...in exterior house paints 





= Bare 





Magnification: IX 





ZINC OXIDE 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


These panels have weathered three years 
on southern exposure in Chicago. The 
panel at left is coated with a standard 
house paint containing adequate zinc 
oxide ... the other with a commercial 
zinc-free exterior paint. The latter surface 
is very badly eroded and offers no protec- 
tion. The zinc-containing paint is still 
tight and sound. 

The desirable resistance to erosion of 
paints formulated with zinc oxide are well 
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AMERICAN ZINC 


292 Madison Avenue, 


known. But proper zinc oxide concentra- 
tions do much more: 

Paints containing adequate ZnO resist 
staining by soluble dyes . .. withstand the 
destructive effects of ultraviolet light... 
resist mildew and spore growth .. . have 
better control of chalking. In short, ZnO 
lengthens the life, improves the service 
and appearance of any good paint. 

For further information, write Amer- 
ican Zinc Institute. 


INSTITUTE, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 





times more effective than melamine 
resins in alkyd/amino systems. 
This permits paint manufacturers 
greater latitude in formulation, 
hence more economical use of mat- 
erials since one pound of CYZAC 
1016 can replace 14% pounds of 
melamine resin. The low viscosity 
of CYZAC 1016 has little effect on 
the final viscosity of the finished 
enamel. 

The product is currently manu- 
factured at Bridgeville, Pennsyl- 
vania. The unit of sale is tank car 
and tank truck, carload or truck- 
lead in drums, as well as less-than- 
carload drums and five gallon pails. 

American Cyanamid Co., Plastics 
and Resins Div., Dept. PVP, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
NW. ¥. 

DIMER ACID 
Two New Grades 

Full commercial status of two 
new grades of dimer acid is an- 
nounced. 

Empol 1024, is similar to the cur- 
rent standard commercial grade 
of dimer acid, Empol 1022. How- 
ever, it contains less than 1% 
monobasic acid (1022 has 2-5%), 
making it more suitable for poly- 
mer uses. 

Empol 1014, is a 95% dimer acid 
also containing less than 1% mono- 
basic acid. Full commercial avail- 
ability of the new grades of dimer 
permits users to select optimum 
composition for specific uses. 

Present markets for dimer acid 
include rust inhibitors, surface coat- 
ings, urethane foams, polyamide 
and polyester resins, lubricating 
compounds, waterproofing agents, 
and surface active agents, among 
others. 

Empol 1024 was developed to 
meet the need of a dimer acid 
with an extremely low monobasic 
acid content for urethane foams. 
Its 1% maximum monobasic acid 
content makes it suitable for all 
such polymeric end-products, in 
which as much as 5% monobasic 
acids may interfere with desired 
properties. 

Empol 1014 is the first pure 
dimer acid offered commercially. 
It extends the use of dimer acid 
to all applications which could 
not tolerate the high proportion 
of trimer acid present in Empol 
1022 and 1024. Long dimer poly- 
mer chains can now beformed with 
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little cross-linking. For example, 
in ali: yd resins, where dimer acid is 
incorporated as a replacement for 
the {tty modifier and a portion of 
the dibasic acid to improve through- 
dry, toughness, and flexibility, ap- 
preciably more Empol 1014 can 
be used than Empol 1022 before 
gellation occurs. 

Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. 
PVP, Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, 


Ohio. 


FILTER SHEETS 
Acid Treated 

New filter sheets are available 
in ten standard grades to cover the 
range of millimicron particle re- 
tention. Specially formulated grades 
are also available for particular or 
unique applications. The range in 
particle size retention varies from 
2 or 3 microns down to particle 
sizes so infinitesimal as to be diffi- 
cult or impossible to analyze. A 
specific example of difficult or im- 
possible particle size analysis would 
be in Pyrogens. 

Filter sheets are manufactured 
under rigid standards to insure a 
constant quality of filtration and 
capacity. The filter sheets are 
acid treated and are constantly 
tested in our laboratory to meet 
our standards of low leachable 
calcium and iron content. As a 
double check, filter sheets are 
periodically analyzed by a reputa- 
ble independent analytical labora- 
tory. 

Ertel Engineering Corp., 
PVP, Kingston, N. Y. 


Dept. 


ELEVATING TRUCKS 
All-Welded Steel Frame 

New line of battery-powered 
portable elevating trucks that pro- 
vide up to 33 per cent more load 
and load length capacity has been 
introduced. 

The line includes 24 models, 
tripling the number of battery- 
powered units the company made 
formerly. 

Twelve of the new models are 
rated for lifting 1500-pound loads 
that are up to 32-inches in length. 
The other 12 feature 2000-pound 
load capacities and 24-inch load 
lengths. Previously, the firm’s 
largest elevating truck was equipped 


PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTION, 


to handle a 1500-pound load ca- 
pacity up to 24-inches in length. 

In addition to offering greater 
flexibility to the user in handling 
more bulky and _ heavier loads, 
the new units are available at a 
nominal extra charge of $100 for 
the 1500-pound capacity models 
and $135 for the 2000-pound ca- 
pacity trucks. 

Design changes incorporated into 
the new trucks provide more heavily 
constructed forks and heavier hy- 
draulic cylinders. An all-welded 
steel frame, with alloyed steel 
construction in the lifting channels, 
gives the unit excellent durability 
under strenuous operating condi- 
tions, according to the manufac- 
turer. 


Safety features include dual floor 
brakes with 12-in. braking area, 
plus a built-in lowering valve in the 
hydraulic system which eliminates 
the danger of sudden or rapid 
lowering of a load. Two heavy- 
duty roller leaf type chains on dual 
sheaves support the fork carriage. 

A hydraulic drive attachment 
for moving 1500-pound capacity 
trucks is also available. Trade- 
named ‘‘Load Jockey,”’ the unit 
is powered by an hydraulic pump 
and when attached will drive a 
fully-loaded truck at 134 m.p.h. 

a comfortable walking speed. It 
adds only 10% in. to overall 
length of the truck and is equipped 
with important safety devices, in- 
cluding a control that automatical- 











NieW... LOW COST 
MODEL“R” 


Paint Filler and Power Roller Capper 


One Operator 
Machine! 


IDEAL FOR SHORT 
PRODUCTION RUNS 
AND QUICK 
CHANGEOVER 


e Accurate filling and capping for all paints, 


enamels, lacquers 


PRECISION 


ENGINEERED in motion 


e Fine fill adjustment even while machine is 


e Two roller action guarantees expulsion of 
excess air and eliminates possibility of bulg- 


ing cans 


e Variable speed drive 
e Explosion proof motor 


Write today for complete specifications and low prices 


Lars ELGIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


200 BROOK STREET e ELGIN 7, 


ILLINOIS 


SPECIALISTS IN PRECISION PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS 


July 1960 
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ly stops the truck if the operator 
removes his hand from it; and an 
automatic reversal, which enables 
the operator to quickly shift the 
truck into reverse if he should be- 
come trapped between the unit 
and an obstruction. A_ wheel 
guard, an optional feature that 
stops the truck if the guard strikes 
the operator’s foot or other ob- 
struction, also may be obtained. 


The company offers as optional 
equipment on all trucks 240 amp.- 
hrs., 12 volt, heavy duty, indus- 
trial batteries, as well as heavy 
duty industrial chargers which 
double the operating life of the 
battery. 

American Pulley Co., Dept. PVP, 
4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadel- 

. phia 29, Pa. 


WATER DISPERSED DRIERS 
Pre-dispersed 

Driers are designed specifically 
for use in all latex and pigment dis- 
persion systems. These ready-to- 
use products contain finely di- 


vided metal naphthenates in water, 
are pre-dispersed so that only 
simple mixing is required for thor- 
ough incorporation with the fin- 
ished paint at any stage of manu- 
facture. Previously available latex 
driers have been dispersible, but 
not pre-dispersed. The size of the 
emulsified drier particles is the 
same as the size of the particles of 
latex, and remain in suspension. 


Meletex driers are available in 
the following metals: Cobalt 5%, 
Lead 20%, and Manganese 5%. 
U.S. patents are pending. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., Dept. 
PVP, 1945 E. 97th St., Cleveland 
6, Ohio. 


MIXERS 
3600-8000 RPM 

A complete line of highly versa- 
tile mixers for the laboratory and 
for production, is now available. 

The models range from 4 hp 
to 15 hp sizes, ranging in mixing 
capacities from 3 gallons to 3000 
gallons. Each model may be con- 
verted in seconds from closed tur- 
bine to open turbine mixer, or vice 
versa, providing a dual applica- 
tion mixer in a single unit. 


The mixers mix, blend, disperse 
and homogenize materials of any 
viscosity which can be pumped or 
forced through the mixing head 
of the mixer. At shaft speeds of 
up to 8000 rpm for the laboratory 
models and 3600 rpm for the pro- 
duction units, the rotors create 
tremendous forces of shear and 
impact as the material being proc- 
essed is forced between the rotor 
and stator as it moves through 
the mixing head. 

The distance between the rotor 
and the stator can be readily 
changed to decrease or increase 
the degree of shear and impact 
to which the material is subjected 
in the mixing head. Excessively 
viscous, gelatinous or highly thixo- 
tropic materials can be readily 
processed by removing the stator 
sleeve and operating the unit as an 
open turbine mixer. 

The mixers are designed to draw 
the material being processed from 
below and to force it upward 
through the restricted jet openings 
of the mixing head without forming 
a vortex. 

Barrington Industries, Inc., Dept. 
PVP, 185 Union Ave., Providence, 
R. I. 





uitrA-FINE ASBESTINE 425 improves 


OIL OR EMULSION SEMI-GLOSS SYSTEMS 





Asbestine 425, International Talc’s 
ultra-fine fibrous magnesium silicate pig- 
ment, is tailored to give a Hegeman 
grind of 5 to 51% without milling. This 
stir-in talc is especially recommended 
for industrial applications and high- 
quality semi-gloss finishes where small 
particle size, fineness of grind and ease 
of grinding are important. Its fine par- 
ticles, equivalent to 625 mesh, are free 
of hard to disperse flocculates. 





90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Asbestine 425 greatly assists disper- 
sion of tinctorial pigments. It is easy to 
incorporate in oil, resin or water emulsion 
paints and enamels. In these systems, its 
excellent color, normal vehicle demand 
and ease of dispersion can be translated 
into savings in raw material and manu- 
facturing costs. 

Write for samples and further data 
on Asbestine 425. No obligation, of 


course. 


ONLY PRODUCER OF ASBESTINE 


INTERNATIONAL TALC CO., INC. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF TALC 


Cable Address 
FIJAMENTE 


Warehouse stocks carried by representatives in Principal Cities throughout United States and Canada 
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Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy 
desired (to foreign countries $1.00 
per copy) to the publisher. 











Drying Oil 

U. S. Patent 2,933,538. Augustus 
Bailey Small, Baton Rouge, La. assignor 
to Esso Research and Engineering Co., 
a corporation of Delaware. 

A process for preparing oily polymers 
which comprises polymerizing a cyclic 
diene compound selected from the 
group consisting of cyclopentadiene 
and alkyl substituted cyclopentadienes, 
by contacting said cyclic diene with a 
solution of aluminum bromide in an 
alkyl halide solvent at a temperature 
between —24°C. and +20°C. said 
aluminum bromide being present in an 
amount between 5 and 15% of the 
cyclic diene compound. 


Apparatus For Pouring Varnish 

U.S. Patent 2,935,424. Bernhard Glaus, 
St. Gallen, Switzerland, assignor to Ulrich 
Steinemann A ktiengesellschaft, St. Gallen- 

Winkeln, Switz. 

A method of discharging varnish from 
a varnish discharging vessel simultane- 
ously upon two surfaces of a workpiece 
that are inclined relative to each other, 
which includes the step of feeding said 
workpiece underneath said varnish dis- 
charging vessel with said inclined sur- 
faces inclined in the direction of feed of 
said workpiece and with said inclined 
surfaces when underneath said vessel so 
located that each of said inclined sur- 
faces forms an angle of substantially the 
same magnitude with the flow of varnish 
from said vessel upon said inclined sur- 
faces while each of said angles forms an 
image of the other, and maintaining said 
inclined surfaces at said angle while var- 
nish flows from said vessel over said in- 
clined surfaces. 

Nitrocellulose Lacquers 

U.S. Patent 2,935,414. Ralph L. Cook, 
Alton, Ill., and Eugene A. Andrew, Ber- 
keley, Mo., assignors to Olin Mathison 
Chemical Corp., East Alton, IIll., a Corp. 
of Va. 

A method of preparing a nitrocellulose 
lacquer which comprises adding water 
wet fibrous nitrocellulose to an agitated 
water immiscible solvent until the sol- 
vent-to-nitrocellulose weight ratio is 
about 1.5:1 to effect the separation and 
Stratification of a continuous water 
phase, and decanting the continuous 
water phase from the lacquer. 
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Flame Retardant Composition 

U. S. Patent 2,935,471. Ralph Aarons, 
Wilmington, Del., William H. Baumgart- 
ner, Chadds Ford, Pa., & Daniel R. 
English, Middletown, N. J., assignors to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., a Corp. of Del. 

A composition useful as a flame re- 
tardant comprising 60 to 90% by weight 
of at least one compound selected from 
the group consisting of ammonium sul- 
famate, ammonium sulfate, diammon- 
ium monohydrogen phosphateand mono- 
ammonium dihydrogen phosphate, 5 to 
20% by weight of a weakly basic, nitro- 
genous, water-soluble compound, and 5 
to 20% by weight of a water-soluble 
boron compound selected from the group 
consisting of boric acid and an alkali 
metal borate, said alkali metal borate 
having an alkali metal to boron atomic 
ratio of from about 1/3 to 1/2 





Process for Applying a Protective 
Coating to a Magnesium Surface 
U. S. Patent 2,935,423. William H. 
Kapfer, Hastings on Hudson, and Max 
Kronstein, N. Y., N. Y., assignors by 
mesne assignments, to the U.S. of America 
as represented by the Secretary of the Navy. 

A process for applying a protective 
coating to a magnesium surface said 
process comprising the steps of cleansing 
said surface; contacting the surface with 
an aqueous solution having an elevated 
temperature and consisting essentially of 
50-95 parts by weight of sodium pyro- 
phosphate, 1-5 parts by weight of sodium 
fluoride, and 4-40 parts by weight of a 
metallic salt selected from the group 
consisting of cadmium sulfate, copper 
sulfate, chromium sylfate, nickel sulfate, 
cadmium cyanide, chromic nitrate, and 
aluminum nitrate; rinsing the surface; 
drying the said surface in the air; im- 
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mersing the said surface in a 5-40% by 
weight aqueous solution having an 
elevated temperature of one from the 
group consisting of iron phosphate, am- 
monium vanadite, and sodium dichro- 
mate; and rinsing the surface so that the 
coated surface exhibits a high degree of 
uniformity and stability. 


Enamel Paint and Method of Pro- 
ducing a Surface Covering Resem- 
bling a Tiled Surface 

U. S. Patent 2,935,417. John Biskup, 
Mountain Lakes, Spencer Johnson, Chat- 
ham and Paul C. Wetteau, Pcmtton 
Plains, N. J., a Corp. of N. Y. 

A method for producing a surface 
covering resembling a tiled surface 
having tiles and depressed narrow strips 
therebetween representing mortar lines 
which comprises coating a fibrous web of 
material with a film of thixotropic oleo- 
resinous paint in the color of the tile, 


allowing the paint to set to a non-flow- 
able condition without drying and print- 
ing on the set paint the narrow strips 
with an enamel comprising a mixture of 
oleoresinous binder, pigment and an oil 
with drying properties which has been 
heat bodied to a high viscosity and then 
treated with a basic substance capable of 
reacting with the free acid portions of 
the heat-bodied oil, said high viscosity 
being less than that at which gelation of 
the oil occurs. 


Mold Coating Composition 

U. S. Patent 2,932,576. Ernest R. 
Vierk, Lansing and Charles A. Mozzont, 
Jr., Harvey, Ill., assignors to Sinclatr 
Refining Co., New York, N. Y., a cor- 
poration of Maine. 

An emulsifiable oil composition con- 
sisting essentially of about 1 to 40 per- 
cent by weight of graphite electrically 
suspended in a neutral petroleum oil, 
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better gloss 
better color 
better production 
better profits 






A New Jersey producer of industrial coatings, who bought a KADY 
dispersion MILL six years ago writes us: “The KADY MILL is in 
continuous daily use and has become the most important single 
equipment unit in our production set up. It has increased our pro- 
duction up to 600% over other dispersion equipment.” Dispersion 


jobs that normally take 24 hours can 


be accomplished in 15 


MINUTES with a KADY due to its exclusive kinetic dispersion 


principle. 


Low in initial cost, easy to install in little floor space, the KADY 
MILL has proven to paint producers all over the world that it can 
deliver better quality, cleaner colors, much faster production, cut 
costs and raise profits. Find out what KADY can do for you. Write 


for full details. 


*Pictured above is the 200 gallon model 4 BH-60. Other models, 
including the new T series, in capacities from 14 to 750 gallons. 


Conuenient Lease or Time Payment Plan 
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about 1 to 15 percent by weight of a 
non-ionic surface active polyoxyalkylene 
derivative of hexitol anhydride partial 
long chain fatty acid ester containing 
about 2 to 25 mols of ethylene oxide per 
mol of ester, about 0.1 to 2 percent by 
weight of a non-ionic surface active long 
chain fatty acid partial ester of hexitol 
anhydride, about 0.1 to 5 percent by 
weight of a non-ionic surface active 
fatty acid ester of polyethylene glycol 
wherein the fatty acid portion of each 
of said esters contains about 12 to 18 
carbon atoms per molecule, with sub- 
stantially the remainder being a pe- 
troleum oil of lubricating viscosity. 


Method of Removing Organic Sur- 
face Coatings 

U. S. Patent 2,937,111. Gene L. Leit- 
hauser, Oak Park, Mich., assignor to 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., a 
Corp., of Del. 

In a method of removing synthetic 
resin protective coatings the steps of im- 
mersing the work in a solution com- 
prising by weight about 93.0 to 98.0 
parts of a material selected from the 
group consisting of phenol and cresol, 
about 1.5 to 5.0 parts of orthophosphoric 
acid (85% solution by weight) and about 
0.5 to 2.0 parts of a wetting agent, re- 
taining the work in said solution for a 
time sufficient to loosen said coating, 
and removing said work. 


Coating Composition of 

Methyl Methacrylate Polymer 

U. S. Patent 2,934,512. Henry W. 
Godshclk, Swarthmore, Pa., assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
Wilmington, Del., a corporation of 
Delaware. 

A non-gelling liquid coating composi- 
tion which on drying yields a durable 
non-tarnishing film, comprising a poly- 
mer of methyl methacrylate having a 
molecular weight of 55,000-105,000 
solvent therefor, transparent colored 
pigment, and 0.5-35% of copper bronze 
flake pigment, based on the total weight 
of the non-volatile components. 


Radiochemical Treatment of Drying 
Oils 

U.S. Patent 2,936,275. Isidor Kirshen- 
baum, Union, Anthony H. Gleason, West- 
field and Vincent L. Hughes, Clark Town- 
ship, Union County, N. J., assignors to 
Esso Research and Engineering Co., @ 
Corp. of Del. 

A method for bodying a polybuta- 
diene drying oil, said oil having an 
oxygen content of about 9 wt. percent 
and a viscosity of about 3.0 poises at 
50% non-volatile matter as measured in 
xylene at 77° F. which comprises sub- 
jecting said polybutadiene in admixture 
with lead naphthenate in an amount 
equivalent to about 1 wt. percent lead to 
gamma radiation for a total dosage of | 
to 80 megaroentgens. 
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FATTY ACIDS 

Tal! oil fatty acids, one of the 
most inexpensive pure materials 
available to the chemist today, are 
used i protective coatings, soaps, 
plastics and in increasing number of 
other products. Uses and proper- 
ties of tall oil fatty acids are dis- 
cussed in a new bulletin ‘Fatty 
Acids from Tall Oil.” 


In the past ten years tall oil fatty 
acids production has grown from 
insignificance to the largest com- 
mercial source of unsaturated fatty 
acids in the United States (about 5 
million pounds in 1950 to about 150 
million pounds in 1959). The next 
ten years will see this production 
increase to 240 million pounds in 
1965 and 275 million pounds in 1970 
based on current estimates. 


Fractionation capacity to pro- 
duce tall oil fatty acids from whole 
(crude) tall oil will increase to over 
one billion pounds whole tall oil in- 
put in 1960-61 according to the in- 
formation published in the book. 
This capacity for fractionation can 
utilize all the crude tall oil produced 
as a by-product of the pine sulphate 
pulp industry in the United States 
today. 


A survey of the utilization of 
fatty acids indicates 29.1% is used 
in protective coatings, 21.7% in 
soaps, detergents and disinfectants, 
23.2% in intermediate chemicals 
with smaller amounts in flotation 
and mineral recovery, driers, hard 
floor coverings and miscellaneous 
uses. Many new uses are being 
found for this inexpensive and 
adaptable product. 

Pulp Chemicals Assn., Dept. 
PVP, 60 East 42nd St., New York 
7, N.Y. 

HEXAH YDROPHTHALIC 
ANH YDRIDE 

A 17-page booklet describing the 
characteristics and suggested uses 
for hexahydrophthalic anhydride is 
now available. 

The new brochure, I-2R, lists 
chemical and physical properties 
and the strength of hexahydroph- 
thalic anhydride, and its physio- 


logical hazards and handling pro- 
cedures. 

Hexahydrophthalic anhydride is 
used in the manufacture of alkyd 
resins, coatings, adhesives, resins, 
insecticides and as a_ synthetic 
lubricant for diffusion pumps. 

Allied Chemical’s National Ani- 
line Div., 40 Rector St., New York 
6, N. Y. 

ACR YLONITRILE 

A 16-page booklet describing the 
properties, uses, handling and test- 
ing of acrylonitrile has been pub- 
lished. 

A special chart showing the ex- 
tensive reactions and derivatives 
resulting from organic syntheses of 
acrylonitrile is included as part of 
the report. The chart is divided 


into cyanoethylation, nitrile and 
olefinic reactions and lists the broad 
range of potential uses for acryloni- 
trile derivatives. 

Other sections of the booklet 
are devoted to the proper storage 
and handling of acrylonitrile and its 
end-use applications. 

The booklet also highlights re- 
sults of ultraviolet spectroscopic 
quality control tests and discusses 
other analytical techniques em- 
ployed by the firm to ensure uni- 
form high quality and purity of its 
acrylonitrile. 

Company first produced acry- 
lonitrile in 1952 at Texas City, Tex. 
Since then, repeated expansions in 
production capacity have made the 
company the world’s largest sup- 











FOR EXCELLENT ADHESION, LESS SHRINKAGE AND LOW WATER 
DEMAND, FORMULATE YOUR DRY MIX PRODUCTS WITH THIS 

SPRAY DRIED REDISPERSIBLE PVAc. Dry concrete ready-mixes, spack- 
ling compounds, powder paints and joint cements for dry wall construction are 
easier to use and give better end results when formulated with Colton Vinac 


RP-250 Powder. 


Vinac RP-250 Powder, a spray dried redispersible polyvinyl acetate, is a superior, 
economical binder for commercial fillers. Concentrations may be as low as 7 


parts to 90 or 100 parts of filler. 


imparting excellent adhesion to dry mix products, Vinac RP-250 Powder cuts the 
“‘soaking”’ period of casein-type cements by half, has lower water demand and, 
therefore, less shrinkage, and is easier to formulate. 


Samples and technical bulletin available on request. 


COLTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated © 1747 Chester Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Facilities Throughout U. S. Export: Airco Company International, New York 17, N. Y. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
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plier of the versatile chemical. 
Major use for acrylonitrile is as an 
intermediate in the manufacture of 
such products as synthetic fiber- 
and synthetic rubber, plastic molds 
ing materials, adhesives and surface 
coatings. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics 
Div., Dept. PVP, Springfield 2, 
Mass. 


EXTERIOR LATEX PAINTS 

The results of a comprehensive 
study into the performance of ex- 
tender pigments in exterior latex 
paints are presented in a new bul- 
letin. The report details the effect 
of aluminum silicate, calicate, cal- 
cium carbonate, magnesium car- 
bonate, and calcium metasilicate 








extenders at various loadings in 
white, red, green and yellow paints 
formulated from acrylic, polyviny] 
acetate, terpolymer and styrene- 
butadiene latex emulsions. 


Viscosity, pH and settling char- 
acteristics as a measure of package 
stability are discussed. Detailed 
results are reported in tabular form. 
Exterior exposure performance 
evaluations are presented tabularly 
and graphically using A.S.T.M. 
Federation of Production Clubs 
ratings. Characteristics covered 
include general appearance, chalk- 
ing, dirt collection, color retention 
and fading. Based on the results of 
thestudy seven recommended form- 
ulations are given. 
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ESPESOL SOLVENTS 


ONE-SOURCE SUPPLY! 


Buy all your solvents at one place... . 


at one time! 


@ Save on Freight Costs Smaller, multi-product orders are shipped in com- 
partment lots by tank car, transport truck, barge and ship and enjoy bulk rates. 


@ Reduce Inventory Costs Less capital tied up in inventory because stock on 
hand is kept to minimum. Losses from evaporation and other causes greatly 
reduced. Fresh stock insured at all times. 


@ “Package” Delivery Ideal for Small Buyers Combining small lots into one 
shipment reduces purchasing agent’s work, simplifies unloading and handling, 
and insures all products arriving at one time to minimize production delays. 


©@ Immediate Availability Signal’s conveniently located terminals insure quick 


delivery to all points. 
ESPESOL 
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PRODUCTS 





r Signal Oil and Gas Company, Houston Division 
P. O. Box 5008 

i Houston 12, Texas 

| Please send additional information on Espesol's 
| ONE SOURCE supply! 
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Company—— — 
Address. — 








SIGNAL OlL AND Gas COMPANY 


HOUSTON DIVISION 


Post Office Box 5008—Houston 12, Texas—Phone WAlnut 3-165! 

New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Phone Circle 7-2520 
Chicago Office: 1515 N. Harlem, Chicago, Illinois, Phone Village 8-5410 
Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, Phone EDison 3-0188 
Louisville Office: 4th and Broadway St., Louisville, Ky., Phone JUniper 3-7634 
Atlanta Office: 3121 Maple Drive, N.E., Phone C&dar 3-3227 

Los Angeles Office: 110 S. Euclid, Pasadena, Phone MUrray 1-0278 


U. S. Terminals: 

Houston, Texas Chicago, Hlinois 
Madison, Indiana Brownsville, Texas ? 
Carteret, New Jersey Los Angeles, California Richmond, California 
European Terminals: 

Dordrecht (Rotterdam) Netherlands © Livorno (Leghorn), Italy 











Minerals & Chemicals Corp. of 
America, Dept. PVP, Essex Turn- 
pike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


GRAVITY FILLER 

Bulletin is available on new 
gravity filler. According to the 
firm, the filler will fill cans, plastic 
bottles and other standard con- 
tainers; will fill all containers up to 
1 gal. capacity, with minimum 
7/16” neck openings; will not col- 
lapse or distort containers; is 
superior for filling foaming liquids. 

Ertel Engineering Corp., Dept. 
PVP, Kingston, N. Y. 


WET GROUND MICA 

Recent research indicates that 
the addition of platy mica especially 
in its highly purified water ground 
form, in 325 mesh size has a very 
beneficial effect on acrylic latex 
exterior house paints. The studies 
measured such properties as water 
sealing, gloss retention, discolora- 
tion and light transmission through 
the applied paint film. 

The results of the research are 
described in detail in technical 
bulletin No. 41, The Influence of 
Wet Ground Mica on Acrylic Latex 
Exterior House Paints. 

The technical bulletins reporting 
continuous research since 1949, are 
issued as a service to the paint 
industry. They are available on 
request from the Wet Ground Mica 
Assn., Inc., Dept. PVP, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


CORN PROTEINS 

New 40-page booklet describes 
“Argo Brand Zeins G-200 & G-210. 

The two-color booklet describes 
numerous uses for both the alcohol- 
soluble protein, Zein G-200, and the 
new mild aqueous alkali dispersible 
protein, Zein G-210. 

Present and projected used for 
Zein corn proteins for pharmaceuti- 
cal, food, and paper coatings, paints, 
inks, varnishes, cork seals, floor 
finishes, fusion resions, and release 
coatings are described in detail. 
Film forming, binding, and ad- 
hesive characteristics are also dis- 
cussed. 

Shipping information, available 
literature, properties of solvents 
and diluents, and resin sources are 


_ also included. 


The Corn Products Division, 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dept. 
PVP, 9 East 55 St., New York 22, 
1 a 
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In just two years, aerosol paints have shown a phenomenal 
158% increase in sales! And these record-breaking sales are 
just a drop in the paint bucket compared to potential! 


Aerosol Paints Claim a Fast-Growing Home Market! 

At home, “do-it-yourselfers” find aerosol paints for small 
jobs are neater, easier to apply, do the job faster. Last year, 
these advantages helped sell a total of 67.9 million cans val- 
ued at $90.6 millions*. . . a spectacular increase over the 
$76.4 millions in sales for 1958! And the potential sales 
market for standard aerosol house paints is estimated at 267 
million units per year! Also, there’s a fast expanding market 
for acrylic resins and lacquers . . . and specialty coatings 
such as multi-color, speckled-type paints. 


How General Chemical Can Help You 
As a leading producer of aerosol propellants, General 
Chemical has developed extensive market information on 
present and anticipated aerosol paint sales. We will also 
direct you to highly capable contract fillers, who can put up 
small runs for you or handle full-scale commercial produc- 
tion. These contract fillers will work with you, from planning 


How the “magic touch of aerosol packaging” 
can work “sales magic’ for you! 








and testing through to volume filling. They can get you into 
the aerosol coating market quickly and efficiently—without 
any outlay on your part for plant, special equipment or 
personnel! 

For further information—or to arrange a special pres- 
entation on the aerosol coating market—write today to 
“Genetron,” General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical 


Corporation. “Estimated by Market Surveys Dept., General Chemical Division, 
Allied Chemical Corporation 


genetron 


aerosol propellants 
Putting the ‘‘push"’ in America’s finest aerosols 


Allied | 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


hemical | 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 








The contract packager had it AaNSWeF... another success story from the ISOTRON file. 


/ 
cust ACME MFC. Co 


roo. MS ECT Qe 


cust. ATES AND Co i 


roo TOUEH-UP PAINT | 


He pushes your order for push-button products 


When you need to fill an aerosol order quickly, you’re 
well advised to call Capitol Packaging Company, of 
Melrose Park, Ill. ‘‘For the fellow in a hurry,” says 
General Manager Norman Weiner, “we can start up a 
line in just a few hours and, if necessary, run it for 
weeks.”’ 


At Capitol’s new modern plant three new stainless steel 
filling lines are at your service. Orders as small as 150 
cans of touch-up paint can be handled on one line, while 
another turns out 100,000 cans. The firm can now load 
more than 25 million push-button packages a year, and 
handles most any type of push-button product—from 


ISOTRON—The Key to Modern Living 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


household cleaners and protective coatings to shaving ~ 
cream. Separate facilities are available for solvent and © 
water-based materials and complete laboratory and 
research facilities are maintained for customers. 


Whether you’re looking for fast aerosol packaging ser- 
vice on your present products or are planning a new line, 
a contract packager can help you many ways. He can 
advise you on the market and can help reformulate your © 
product. He recommends the proper can, valve and pro- 
pellent for you. More likely than not, he’ll specify 
Pennsalt ISOTRON® —the extra-pure, extra-dry pro- 

pellents that are factory-sealed for your protection. 7 


Isotron Department 373 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Three Penn Center 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
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AEROSOL 
COATINGS 


med Ste Ware), | 


George Fiero (left), president of the Chemical Specialties Manufac 
= oe Ape po Rag Ase Ronen ong: oe meqes E 
PRODUCTION epenstal, president of the n Manufacturers Institute as a hig 
light of the recent CSMA convention in Chicago. Award was mad 
‘‘on the occasion of the Sesquicentennial of the metal can, and ir 
recognition of the contribution by the chemical specialties industry.’ 
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We add the spray 
... take nothing away 





Self-spray paint troubles 
stop here 


This is part of Sprayon’s quality-control laboratory, where six full-time 
chemists and paint technicians make sure that your aerosol finishes— 
custom-loaded by Sprayon—never vary in color or performance. 
Before production begins, even on a routine re-order, prototype cans 
are made up in the laboratory and given an accelerated aging test 
equal to a year of shelf life. Test panels are then sprayed and the film 
is analyzed by precision instruments. Gloss and other characteristics 
are checked. Color is double-checked under a MacBeth light, 

the accepted standard of the paint industry. The spray pattern 
and the mechanical efficiency of the container are checked. 

All test data, materials and samples are dated, coded and filed for 

a year for later reference. Sprayon quality control is one reason why 
Sprayon has handled the greatest possible variety of contract- 

loading assignments for many of the nation's largest manufacturers— 
year after year after year. Get the full Sprayon story today. 


SPRAYON PRODUCTS, INC. 2084 E. 65th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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HERE is no more vital or con- 

troversial question in‘ the aer- 

osol industry than that which 
a marketer or potential marketer 
asks, “Should I fill my own prod- 
ucts?”. Conversely the contract 
filler or loader is asking, ‘‘How can 
| maintain operations or tech- 
nological expansion with the con- 
stant threat of my customers 
setting up their own lines’. 

As with many such _ business 
problems there is no set or pat 
answers. Each marketer must 
answer according to his own needs 
and each filler must resolve the 
threat to his best interest. 

Each year has seen a 20 to 30% 
increase in total aerosol produc- 
tion but also has resulted in a 
larger and larger share of the filling 
being done by the marketers them- 
selves. Yet the casualties among 
aerosol fillers have if anything been 
less than in other industries. 


Loaders Dominate 

The aerosol industry was founded 
some 12 or 13 years ago by a few 
entrepreneurs, adventurous souls 
who set up production lines often 
designed and built by themselves 
for the general business of contract 


or custom filling. For the first two 
or three years in the late forties, 
with one or two exceptions, the 
contract loaders dominated the 
the industry. Some even marketed 
their own brands but early found 
that in so doing they were at a dis- 
advantage in competing for the 
business of other marketers. Much 
of the early years, as now, was 
spent by the fillers endeavoring 
to convince the marketers that 
they should adopt the new method 
of pressure packaging. 


Aerosol paints were some what 
anomalous in that their growth was 
fostered by companies who en- 
tered the new aerosol filling field 
and established brand names for 
aerosol paints on a national scale. 
It has only been in the past several 
years that the ‘‘old line”’ marketers 
of paints have placed their own 
brand of aerosols on their shelves. 
Until recently the attitude of the 
large manufacturer has been, ‘“‘How 
much paint can you sell at $25 per 
gallon?.”’ The growth of aerosol 
paints has given the answer, ‘‘Quite 
a bit.’’, though aerosols are still 
relatively only a small part of the 
total volume of paints. 
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About 1950 the large marketers 
of chemical specialties household, 
and toilet products began setting up 
their own filling lines. There are 
no figures available today for the 
relative volume filled by the mar- 
keters themselves and the custom 
loaders. However, few will dis- 
pute that the amount is fairly well 
divided between the two types of 
operations. That is, of the 575 
million non-food aerosols filled in 
1959 the marketers themselves 
account for about 50%, give or 
take 5 or 10%. 


The fillers’ share of the industry 
varies considerably from product 
to product. With shaving lather 
by far the greater percentage is 
filled by the marketer on his lines. 
With colognes in glass perhaps the 
reverse is true. Other products fall 
closer to the 50% average. 


It is also a well established in- 
dustry practice that most large 
marketers with their own lines 
contract out a good proportion of 
their small runs, new products or 
overflow from their peak produc- 
tion. 


Using Contract Loader 

In favor of the contract loaders 

are many hard economic facts: 

(1) New products can be in- 
troduced by marketers with 
no capital investment in 
equipment, no warehous- 
ing, only the sales effort. 
The filler does all the pro- 
duction. 


Specialized technical and 
production personnel of the 
fillers is instantly available 
to the marketer. 


— 
i) 


(3) Fuller use of production 
lines by the contract load- 
er. 


Volume purchasing of 
valves, containers and sup- 
plies by the loader. 


Readily expandible pro- 
duction facilities among 
the contract loaders per- 
mifs the marketer to ad- 
just his production needs 
with sales. 


(4 


(5 


— 


(6) The time lag in a marketer 
getting on the market with 
a new product can be di- 
minished by using a load- 
ers facilities. 
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Your Own Filling 

In favor of the marketer ‘doing 
it himself’’ are also converse vital 
factors: 

(1) Elimination of another 
profit factor, the contract 
loader. Many companies 
asa matter of policy much 
prefer to control their fill- 
ing operations. 


sé 


(2) Better quality control and 
efficiency in production 
from beginning to end. 
Products vary in the pro- 
blems of manufacturing 
the ‘‘concentrate”’ at one 
point and filling at an- 
other. Some fillers to 
overcome this have set up 
production facilities in 
their own plants such as 
for soaps and paints. 


(3) Better production plan- 
ning and inventorying in 
having the complete oper- 
ation under their own con- 
trol. 


— 


(4) Though their own person- 
nel must be trained in 
aerosol technology eventu- 





ally they are better off 
with these men in their 
own organization. 

These are legitimate reasons for 
both the marketer and the filler 
being in the aerosol business and 
maybe the present split, roughly a 
fifty-fifty distribution of production 
facilities is for the best. 

However no one can deny that 
the competition between fillers for 
their share of the market has re- 
sulted in some evil practices by 
both the filler and the marketer. 

Foremost among these has been 
the temptation for some fillers to 
cut prices, quality and services un- 
duly to take business from other 
fillers or to prevent their customers 
from setting up their own lines. 

On the other hand, some mar- 
keters have much abused the 
privilege and opportunity of having 
the loaders do their product de- 
velopment for them. One has seen 
several fillers frantically developing 
new products for the same single 
marketer. If the marketer finally 
selected one formulation it would 
not be so bad but quite often after 
much time consuming activity he 





abandons all marketing plans be- 
cause they were lightly and poorly 
conceived. Similarly, the rushing 
of a new product by both filler and 
marketer before it is fully tested 
and evaluated is bad. 

Each marketer must fully evalu- 
ate the pros and cons of having his 
own production facilities. Any ef- 
fort to set an industry pattern, one 
million, five million yearly pro- 
duction above which a company 
should set up his own lines is not 
sufficient judgement. Each com- 
pany must weigh the merits of both 
systems according to his own 
peculiar requirements. 

As long as the aerosol industry 
continues to expand, the threat of 
the marketer filling his own should 
not be too hard for the efficient 
contract filler to live with. 

Certainly the fillers have been the 
backbone of the industry. We owe 
its development and growth to 
their enterprise. All segments, the 
aerosol suppliers, marketers and 
above all the contract fillers them- 
selves should endeavor to keep the 
institution of contract filling in a 
healthy state. 





PHOTOVOLT 
nH Meter MOD. If) 


A full-fledged line-operated 
pH Meter of remarkable ac- 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


curacy at the 
moderate price of 


Write tor bulletin #225 to 


95 MADISON AVE. 

















RESULTS 


a 
For the Paint and Varnish Industry 


Design and Licensing 


of Synthetic Resin Plants 


Licensing programs available through American Alkyd 
Industries, one of America’s foremost producers of 
synthetic resins, include synthetic resin plant design and 
construction with complete formulation and operating 
know-how, supplemented, if desired by on-the-job train- 
ing for your technicians. 


Single unit plants for the production of all types of 
synthetic resins such as... 


Alkyd, Varnish, Phenolic & Maleic Hard Resins 
Urea & Melamine Formaldehyde Coating Resins 
Polyvinyl Acetate & Acrylic Emulsions 


Also available for Foreign Licensing — Plants for the production 
of Synthetic Resins ¢ Reinforced Plastics * Fiberglass Mat 
Paints & Varnishes ¢ Fiberglass Reinforced Panels 






GUARANTEED 


For full details write to: American Alkyd Industries, 
Licensing Dept., Broad and Fourteenth Streets, 
Carlstadt, New Jersey 
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CSMA Survey Shows— 


AEROSOL PAINT 
PRODUCTION 


SOARS 


First successful survey 
reports 1959 volume well over 56 


million units. 


EROSOL production figures 
for 1959, released at the 


Chicago May meeting of 
the Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers Association, mark the con- 
tinued growth of the industry. 

Adjusted production for all non- 
food aerosols, in the United States 
and Canada, was indicated to be 
575,000,000 units in 1959. Aerosol 
coatings of all types and 
were approximately 56% million 
containers. This report, the 9th 
Annual of the CSMA Products 
Survey Committee, was the most 
successful to date, in that 87% 
of the estimated total production 
was tabulated in the confidential 
questionnaires returned. 

The actual units of paints re- 
ported are given in Table I. 

It was the opinion of the Survey 
Committee that the total produc- 
tion of coatings was 4 million units 
higher than the above figures. 
This gives an aerosol paint pro- 
duction in 1959 of 56,555,836 con- 
tainers. 

The basis of the adjusted quan- 
tity is a comparison of the total 
units reported by the 115 com- 
panies answering the questionnaire 
and the valve and container pro- 
duction in 1959. 


sizes 


The comparative reported fig- 
ures follow: 


Aerosol Products filled; 498,287, 943 
(115 companies reporting) 
Aerosol Valves produced: 603,988,202 


(9 companies reporting) 
Aerosol Containers 

(Glass & Metal produced: 
(7 companies reporting) 


583,993,378 


On the basis of the valve and 
container information the Survey 
Committee adjusted the total fig- 
ures to compensate for non-report- 
ing fillers and concluded that the 
total number of non-food aerosols 
produced in the United States and 


Canada was 575,000,000. This 
represents, a 22% growth over 
1958. 

Last year’s survey (the 1958 


figures) was much critized for the 
poor response from the fillers, 
particularly for coatings. For- 
tunately, this years survey in- 
cluded the production of several 
major paint aerosol loaders who 


did not participate in the former 


tabulation. For this reason a di- 
rect comparison of the 1959 coating 
production with the approximate 
30,000,000 reported for 1958 is not 
valid. These latter figures for the 
previous year are admittedly too 
low. 

Because of last years poor re- 
sponse the committee went all out 
to insure the success of the current 
survey. Personal solicitation of 
both fillers and marketers was neces- 
sary to obtain the fullest possible 
cooperation of the industry. 

The method used to obtain the 
data was the same as on previous 
years. As for a number of prod- 
ucts, subdivisions were eliminated 
on the questionnaire for coating 
and all types combined in one. 
Separate questionnaires were mailed 
to all known fillers, valve and con- 
tainer manufacturers. The latter 
only reported total figures. Re- 
plies were returned to the office of 
an independent certified public 
accountant who collected and tab- 
ulated all the data. Only the final 
total in each product classification 
was reported to the CSMA. After 
the tabulation was completed the 
original questionnaires were de- 
stroyed by the accountant. 

This year, for the 1959 data, 
the questionnaires were sent to 
217 companies having aerosol fill- 
ing lines. Because of the efforts 
of the committee and the coopera- 
tion of the fillers a higher per- 
centage answered than in any 
previous year. Of the 217 com- 
panies solicited 19 reported no 
production in 1959 and 115 re- 
sponded with their detailed break- 
down of aerosol products. In 
comparison in 1958 only 95 com- 
panies replied out of 211. 

Included in the overall survey 
were the production figures for 
Canada. However a separate tab- 
ulation of the production of eight 
Canadian companies reporting 
showed a total glass and metal 
container output of 20,176,245 
units. 

Aerosol paint manufacturers have 
held out the goal of attaining the 


Table I 


Coatings and (or) Finishes 
All Types (Pigmented, 
Metallic, Clear Plastic, 
Protective and Decorative, etc.) 
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16 Ounces 


36,570,326 9,636,131 


12 Ounces 6 Ounces TOTAL 
and less 
6,349,379 52,555,836 
77 


number one spot in volume among 
the various product catagories. 
The 1959 survey indicates that 
this objective is still very much 
in the future. 

A comparison of the leading 
classes (adjusted figures) follow: 
Hair Sprays 99,687,474 
Insect Sprays 80,910,774 
Shaving Lather 76,610,959 
Room Deodorants 69,723,589 
Coatings 56,555,836 

Colognes & Per- 
fumes 39,077,461 
Of significant interest to the 
paint industry is the more rapid 
growth of household aerosol prod- 
ucts in general. 
Excluding room deodorants but 


including glass cleaners, snow, Show 
and leather dressings, waxes and 
polishes, metal, oven, rug and up- 
holstery cleaners, water repellents, 
etc., the reported figures for 1959 
were nearly 78 million compared 
with about 26 million in 1958. 
The largest gainer in this group was 
glass cleaner increasing in one year 
from about 3% million to 18% 
million. For the first time, house- 
hold and automotive waxes and 
polishes, nearly 12 million units, 
were reported separately. This 
figure is considered low however, 
due to incomplete reporting. 

On the basis of the above 
tabulations the CSMA estimates 
that the total retail value of non- 


food aerosol production in 1959 will 
be about 34 of a billion dollars. 


As in previous years the advisa- 
bility of conducting a separate sur- 
vey of food aerosol was considered 
but rejected since it was felt that 
a meaningful report would not 
result. Private estimate of food 
aerosols in 1959 would probably 
result in a concensus of about 100 
containers, mostly whipped top- 
pings. 

The aerosol industry has _pre- 
dicted a total production of one 
billion containers, food and non- 
food in 1963. With the 1959 
survey now available this goal 
should be achieved readily. 





Aerosol 
Developments 


New Snap-On Spray Can Handle Converts Spray Cans 


To Professional-Type Spray Guns 


OMETIMES in the history of a 
fast growing industry, a leveling 
off in demand occurs, often seeming- 
ly unrelated to other economic con- 
ditions. On close examination it is 
usually found that some of the 
less desirable features of the pro- 
duct or package are becoming 
known to the customer. He may 
even have temporarily returned to 
an original product or stopped using 
the new package altogether, pend- 
ing specific improvements. 


The aerosol industry’s growth 
has been little short of phenomenal, 
and there seems to be small chance 
of a leveling off in the near future. 
However, customer complaints and 
dissatisfaction have been with the 
industry since its very inception. 
Some of these complaints have been 
important enough to keep the custo- 
mer from purchasing an aerosol a 
second time. In other words, it 
seems that the present push-button 
device alone does not always pro- 
vide the ultimate in acceptance that 
will assure continued purchases. 
Some of these points may be listed 
as follows: 
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(1) Lack of positive directional 
control, necessitating the exercise of 
extreme care by the user. Some cus- 
tomers, either through carelessness 
or lack of intelligence, just do not 
follow instructions. It is possible 
for the uninformed to subject them- 
selves to a great deal of harm by 
causing the product to be inad- 
vertently sprayed in the wrong 
direction, due to their failure to line 
up the valve properly. The result 
is, to say the least, frustrating and 
can be very serious, especially with 
paints and similar materials. This 
lack of positive directional control 
also works against efficient ap- 
plication of such industrial-type 
aerosols as lubricants, oils and sili- 
cone sprays utilized in plastic 
molding, etc. 

(2) This first shortcoming is also 
sometimes additionally aggravated 
by the inconsistent finger pressure 
on the push-button during applica- 
tion, with the result that a varying 
volume of material is sprayed. 

(3) The present aerosol push- 
button package does not provide a 
positive means of insuring that the 


hands of the user will not come in 
contact with the spray material. 
An article published on page 16 of 
the January 1959 issue of Aerosol 
Age discloses that women purchase 
the bulk of aerosol sprays and that 
the five leaders falling in the cate- 
gory of this article are— insecticides, 
hair sprays, deodorants, paints and 
lacquers, and window cleaners. 
Women characteristically dislike 
having their hands come in contact 
with many of these materials and 


New handle keeps hands clean and 
away from possible contact with paint 
and provides accurate, even spraying. 
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wou d be more satisfied customers 
(anc: generally happier in the use of 
aerosols) if the possibility of hand 
con’ imination was eliminated. 

(4) Many of the present-day 
aerosol sprays are used continuous- 
ly and the constant finger pressure 
on the push-button results in hand 
fatizue. This is also a contributing 
factor in the user not being able to 
maintain a consistent and even 
pressure. 


Although the aerosol industry 
does recognize these short-comings, 
it has been relatively slow to con- 
sider other aids that could eliminate 
these complaints. 


N interesting example of the 

foregoing is demonstrated by 
national paint manufacturers who 
were initially skeptical with regard 
to the use of a paint roller in the ap- 
plication of bulk paint in the home. 
However, in spite of this initial 
prejudice, in an uphill battle the 
paint roller has revolutionized old 
concepts of paint application. It is 
now possible for ‘do-it-yourself’ 
home owners, who are rank ama- 
teurs in the use of a paint brush, 
to re-decorate their homes in a pro- 
fessional manner and with pro- 
fessional results at a low cost. The 
increased sales realized by the paint 
manufacturers through the home 
and professional use of the paint 
roller have been fantastic, with the 
result that the paint roller is now 
readily accepted by paint manufac- 
turers and is distributed by paint 
dealers throughout the country. 


A similar device, representing an 
improvement in the basic idea of 
push-button pressurized containers, 
is the spray can handle. Alfco’s 
version is a snap-on device that con- 
verts aerosol spray cans to profes- 
sional-type spray guns and elimi- 
nates most of the disadvantages 
previously mentioned. A _ profes- 
sional research study was done on 
the consumer reaction to this spray 
can handle and the results in- 
dicated favorable reaction to this 
type of device. Following are 
results of the consumer survey 
taken in California and Texas: 

(a) TEST: Spray Paints 
97.94% of all testers reported 
positive reaction for use of 
handle. 


2.06% of all testers reported 


RESULTS: The results provide 
sound basis for the recomendation 
that any paint manufacturer pack- 
age this handle with spray paint. 
Key advantages cited during these 
tests were: ‘‘Easier. . .faster. 
cleaner.’’ Asa result of the survey 
findings, we believe that this handle 
will create more feminine interest in 
spray painting, mainly because it 
eliminates much of the work effort 
and produces more satisfactory 
results, the company reported. 


It is felt that this market re- 
search report indicates highly favor- 
able consumer acceptance for spray 
can handles. They eliminate most 
of the problems in connection with 
application of aerosols and, specifi- 





cally, offer the following advant- 
ages: 

a. Instantly snap on and attach 
to all aerosol cans, converting spray 
can to professional spray gun. 

b. Provide positive directional 
control to spray better, faster, 
easier, and cleaner. 

c. Consistent finger pressure pro- 
vides more accurate, even spraying. 

d. Keep the hands clean and 
away from possible contact with 
the ingredients of the can. 

e. Eliminate operator hand fa- 
tigue, thus maintaining constant 
and consistent pressure on the 
actuator. 

f. Provide labor saving and in- 
creased efficiency for industrial ap- 
plications. 





IMPROVE: 


your polyvinyl 
acetate resin 
emulsion 

wall paints 


with 


ADIN. 


Tinted PVAc wall paints modified with Carbium show improved color 
and sheen uniformity on overlap and touch-up. Tests with several 
different types of PVAc copolymer emulsions show definite improve- 
ment in color uniformity plus increased hiding and higher pigment 
volumes with satisfactory enamel holdout. For details write Diamond 
Alkali Company, 300 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





Improved Tint Base With Carbium 








Lbs. Gals. 
Rutile Titanium Dioxide! 218.5 6.24 
Carbium ; ; 288.5 13.15 
Diatomaceous Silica? , : 43.7 2.27 
2% Methocel Solution (4000 cps) 100.0 12.00 
Polyglycol P-1200 . ‘ : 2.0 25 
Emulphor EL-719 3.0 34 
Tamol 731 8.7 1.02 
Sodium Benzoate 1.0 — 
Ethylene Glycol 25.9 2.81 
Water ; : ; ‘ J ‘ 225.6 27.17 
Grind on Morehouse Mill and add: 
PVAc Copolymer Resin Emulsion (50% solids) . ; ; 315.0 34.75 
Phenyl Mercuric Acetate ‘ ‘ ‘ " “ . 1.0 - 
Total . : 1232.9 100.00 
Initial Viscosity . 83 KU Enamel Holdout Test 58° 
Test PVC 57.6% Reflectance . . . 90.0 
Results Angular Sheen . . Low Contrast Ratio .. -962 


1 TiPure R610, duPont, or equivalent. 2 Celite 281, Johns-Manville, or equivalent. 








negative reaction. 
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Aerosol Technology Discussed 
At Packaging Seminar 


More than 75 people were in 


attendance at the special seminar 


for professional members of the 
Packaging Institute. The subject 
was ‘‘Aerosol Technology.’ Held 
on June 1, at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel in New York, the seminar 
dealt with problems relating to 
aerosol containers, components and 
machinery. 

Moderating the panel of 18 was 
Fred T. Pickerell, Senior Buyer of 
The Schering Corp. The panel was 
composed of the following: 

Jean W. Baer, Sprapak Chemi- 
cals, Inc. ; 

Charles E. Beach, Stalfort Pres- 
sure-Pak, Inc.; 


John Beacher, Avon Products, 
Inc. ; 

Walter C. Beard, Risdon Mfg. 
Ce.: 

L. G. Cannella, Continental Can 
Co.; 

Victor DiGiacomo, 
Delawanna, Inc.; 

J. J. Gregory, Newman-Green, 
Inc.; 

A. R. Marks, Wheaton Plasti- 
Cote Co.; 

Russell McGhie, Colgate Palm- 
olive Co.; 

Dr. Francis A. 
Carnick Co.; 

Ralph Minervino, Metal Fabri- 
cating, Inc.; 

John J. Palmer, Peerless Tube 
Co.: 


Givaudan- 


Mina, Reed 
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New, Fast Dispersing 
GREEN LABEL *40 
ZINC OXIDE 


Paint grades of St. Joe zinc oxide 
to meet the individual customer needs. 


Oil Particle 
Absorption Size 
Low Large 
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H. E. Peterson, Peterson Filling 
& Packaging Co.; 


Joseph C. Pizzurra, Precision 
Valve Co.; 
W. M. Robertson, Owens-IIli- 


nois Glass Co.; 

H. R. Shepherd, Aerosol Tech- 
niques, Inc.; 

Bradford K. Smith, The Nestle 
Co.; and 

Sigmund Was, Emson Research, 
Inc. 

Among the subjects discussed 
were steel and aluminum valve fer- 
rules, corrosion, can costs, pressure 
and cold filling, and contract fill- 
ing. 


Aerosol Production 
Reaches New High 

Production of non-food aerosols 
reached a new high in 1959 of more 
than 575 million units, reflecting 
the trend of increasing consumer 
acceptance which aerosols have 
enjoyed for several years. This is 
a 22% increase over the 1958 figure 
of 470 million units for the fourteen 
year old industry. It represents an 
estimated total retail value of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

This estimated report was made 
today to the pressure packaging 
industry at the 46th Mid-Year 
meeting of the Chemical Special- 
ties Manufacturers Association. It 
is based on information obtained 
from aerosol fillers, container and 
valve manufacturers. 

The 1959 ninth annual survey 
conducted by CSMA shows that 
the 6 oz. or smaller containers still 
lead in sales popularity. It also 
revealed that the large economy 
size 16 oz. package continued to 
increase in popularity with con- 
sumers and now accounts for more 
than a quarter of total production. 
They are particularly popular for 
such products as spray paints, 
insecticides, hair sprays and glass 
cleaners. 

For the first time the survey 
included a separate report of Ca- 
nadian Aerosol production which is 
about 3 per cent of the American 
total. 


Rapid Pressure Method 
The Aerosol Scientific Commit- 
tee of the Chemical Specialties 


‘Manufacturers Association has com- 


pleted preliminary work on develop- 
ment of a new rapid method for de- 
termination of pressure in aerosol 
containers. 
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ATER SOLUBLE RESIN 


(From page 43) 





—— 
also, the enamels are comparable 
with amino alkyd types. Sward 


hardness values averaging 32 are 
typical dependent upon pigmenta- 
tion. 

Bend tests over a conical man- 
drel show adequate flexibility with 
no failure at one eighth inch di- 
ameter. Front impact ratings on 
enamels baked on unprimed steel 
average eight inch pounds. Ad- 
hesion is good as determined by 
knife testing. 

Salt spray resistance is good. 
Tests conducted on primed panels 
using 5% sodium chloride in de- 
mineralized water at 95°F. showed 
after 400 hours neither rusting 
nor blistering. Creepage from the 
scratch was 1/16 inch. After 800 
hours no change was evident other 
than an increase in the creepage to 
1/8-inch. 

Water resistance is excellent. 
When applied over a suitable prim- 
er, no failure has occurred at 2000 
hours immersion. 


Durability of ‘‘Melaqua’’ 600 
enamels appears to be similar to 
that of the best commercial mela- 
mine-alkyd automotive enamels. 
After two years in Florida phthal- 
cyanine blue enamels show satis- 
factory metal protection and good 
polished gloss. A broad series of 
other pigmented finishes after ex- 
posure for shorter periods of: time 
indicate similar long term dura- 
bility. In white enamels the choice 
of the proper grade of titanium 
dioxide is important. Semi-chalk- 
ing titanium dioxide at a pigment 
to binder ratio of 80-100 appears to 
give the best results and exposure 
date tests to date are on a par with 
a white melamine-alkyd finish. 


From the foregoing data it is 
apparent that the new melamine 
cross-linked acrylic resin system 
will have a broad range of utility 
in industrial and decorative finish- 
ing. Eliminating the hazards of 
industrial finishing without sacri- 
fice in protective and decorative 
characteristics, ‘‘Melaqua’’ 600 rep- 
resents a major forward step in 
paint technology. 
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VARNISH 
(From page 30) 





12.8 and 11.3. The data indicate that the use of reflux 
tends to result in a higher acid value for varnishes 
cooked under total reflux. The effect of cooking time 
was inconclusive. 

The effect of cooking time on the viscosity of the 
varnish is shown by Figure 2. The data show that, as 
cooking time increased, the viscosity of the varnishes 
by both types of cooking increased as a function of 
cooking time. However, the viscosity of the var- 
nishes prepared in the closed vessel under total reflux 
increased at a relatively slow rate, with no trace of gel- 
ling even when cooking was for 7.5 hours. The 
varnishes prepared in the open vessel without reflux 
increased very rapidly in viscosity with increasing 
cooking time. The final point of this curve repre- 
sents the absolute maximum length of time, 4.4 hours, 
for which this varnish can be cooked in an open vessel 
without gelling severely and some gel had actually 
formed in this cook. When the next;cook of this open 
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COOKING TIME, HOURS 


Figure 3. The effect of cooking time and refiux on the 
drying rate of the varnishes. 


vessel series, which was scheduled for a cooking time 
of 5.5 hours, was attempted it gelled solidly after 
being cooked for 4.5 hours. 

The effect of length of cooking time on the drying 
rate of the varnishes is given by Figure 3. The gen- 
eral tendency with both types of cooking was for 
drying time to increase with cooking time but this 
relationship did not hold for the longer period cooks, 
tending to level off, decrease, increase, and again de- 
crease as length of cooking time increased. The var- 
nishes cooked in the open vessel without reflux 
tended to dry more rapidly than those cooked under 
reflux. 

The data from the laboratory cooks show that with 
proper equipment and control of cooking time and 
reflux this 100% tung oil varnish can be prepared so 
as to produce a product having essentially any de- 
sired viscosity within the range of 1.8 to 100 stokes 
with no risk of gelling. The data also show that an 
appreciable degree of control of the drying rate of the 
varnish can be exercised. 
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Summary 

Data derived from pilot plant and laboratory scale 
exper:mental work are presented which demonstrate 
that « tung oil varnish vehicle formulation consisting 
66.7°., of tung oil, 13. 3% of zinc resinate, and 20% 
of a maleic modified rosin ester can be cooked suc- 
cessfully in closed, liquid heated vessels of com- 
mercial size without danger of gelation. It was, how- 
ever, found that with this formulation reflux of the 
volatiles given off by the cooking varnish was essential 
to the prevention of gelling if the total cooking time 
employed exceeded about 4.5 hours. Data are also 
presented which show that by varying the length of 
cooking time and the conditions of reflux under which 
cooking is done, varnishes varying in viscosity from 
1.8 stokes to 300 stokes (at 50% solids content) can 
be produced. It is also shown that the drying time 
of the varnishes produced can be controlled to some 
extent by controlling the time of cooking and by the 
use or nonuse of volatiles reflux. 
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TUNG OIL—COST 
(From page 36) 





firing, especially at the 337,500 gallon production 
level as is shown in Table 1. 
Summary 

Costs for producing 50 percent solids tung oil-resin 
varnish vehicle of 15-gallon and 25-gallon oil lengths 
have been estimated to range from $1.27 per gallon 
at an annual production of 680,000 gallons, to $1.50 
per gallon at an annual production of 10,000 gallons. 
It has been found that a combination of annual pro- 
duction requirements, total plant cost, and equipment 
preferences of the manufacturer would be the main 
considerations in selecting the size, type, and number 
of kettles; and that kettle type and size have little 
apparent effect on costs. 

Additional costs for thinning the 50 percent solids 
mixture with an equal volume of V.M. & P. Naphtha 
for use as a floor sealer were estimated to be 12.6 to 
26.7 cents per half-gallon of 50 percent solids mixture, 
resulting in costs of $0.76 to $1.02 per gallon of 25 
percent solids mixture. 
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United Carbon opened a new $750,000 Service Laboratory Company in Akron, 


Ohio. 


The modern two story building houses a complete range of mixing and 


commercial processing equipment as well as the latest physical and analytical 


testing units. 


Practical interpretation of processing and testing data both for customer use 
and for product improvement programs is the major goal of this new service 


facility. 





Gordon Research Conference Features Coatings Session 


The Gordon Research Confer- 
ences for 1960 will be held from 
June 13 to September 2 at Colby 
Junior College, New London, N.H.; 
New Hampton School, New Hamp- 
ton, N.H.; and Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, N.H. 

The conferences were established 
to stimulate research in universi- 
ties, research foundations, and in- 
dustrial laboratories. This purpose 
is achieved by an informal type of 
meeting consisting of scheduled 
lectures and discussion groups. 
Sufficient time is available to stimu- 
late informal discussions among the 
members of each conference. Meet- 
ings are held in the morning and in 
the evening, Monday through Fri- 
day, with the exception of Friday 
evening. The afternoons are avail- 
able for recreation, reading, or 
participation in discussion groups, 
as the individual desires. This type 
of meeting is a valuable means of 
disseminating information and ideas 
to an extent that could not be 
achieved through the usual chan- 
nels of publication and presentation 
at scientific meetings. In addition, 
scientists in related fields become 
acquainted, and valuable associa- 
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tions are formed that often result in 
collaboration and cooperative ef- 
forts between different laboratories. 

Under the chairmanship of S. 
Gusman, sessions on Organic Coat- 
ings are planned: 


8 Aug. C. A. Kumins, ‘Diffusion 
of gases and vapors through pig- 
mented and unpigmented vinyl- 
films— glass transition effects’’; 
E. G. Bobalek, ‘‘Inferences re- 
garding polymer structure and pro- 
perties from solubility studies.” 

9 Aug. J. Gaynor, “‘Fluidized bed 
coating’; Claus Victorius, ‘“Or- 
ganosol finishes from acrylic two- 
stage emulsion copolymers.” 

10 Aug. Raymond R. Myers, 
“The rheology of film curing’’; J. C. 
Petropolous, ‘“Thermosetting acry- 
lic coating resins.” 

11 Aug. John W. Swanson, 
“Some research problems in the 
coating of paper’; A. E. Rheineck, 
‘The chemistry and technology of 
polyvinyl drying oil fatty acid 
esters.”’ 

12 Aug. W. H. Slabaugh, ‘‘Ad- 
sorption and pore volumes of un- 
supported organic films as related 
to filiform corrosion processes.” 





General Electric to Build 
First Polycarbonate Plant 

Construction work is proceeding 
rapidly on the first self-contained 
polycarbonate resin manufactur- 
ing plant in the United States, 
being built alongside the Ohio 
River near Mount Vernon, Indi- 
ana, by the Chemical Materials 
Department of General Electric 
Co. The new facility is expected 
to be in operation in the third 
quarter of this year. 

This multimillion-dollar, multi- 
million-pound-per-year, commercial 
plant represents a further scale-up 
of semiworks and pilot plant facili- 
ties that have operated since early 
1957 at Pittsfield, Mass., and from 
which more than 200 production 
applications for General Electric's 
Lexan® polycarbonate resin are 
being supplied. 

The Indiana installation will 
meet the growing demand for poly- 
carbonates, while the Massachus- 
etts unit will be devoted to further 
development work in this new field 
of premium-property plastics. 


Harry D. Armitage Retires 

Harry D. Armitage, manager of 
the New York Office of Emery In- 
dustries, Inc., retired last mont 
after 35 years of sales in the New 
York area. 

Climaxing his outstanding career, 
he was present with the Dis- 
tinguished Salesman’s Award of the 
Cincinnati Sales Executives Coun- 
cil at its award dinner on May 11. 
He was the guest at a banquet held 
in his honor by his fellow workers in 
Cincinnati, at which he was pre- 
sented with a silver cigarette dish. 

Although Mr. Armitage origin- 
ally joined Emery on May 1, 1925, 
as a member of the purchasing de- 
partment, he shortly thereafter 
transferred to the sales department. 
In September he moved to the com- 
pany’s New York office, which he 
has made his headquarters ever 
since. 

Tamms Appoints More 
Thompson-Hayward Offices 

Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
company in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, and Memphis has been ap- 
pointed as Tamms Industries Co. 
representatives. The appointment 
was made in order to strengthen 
representation in these markets for 
Tamms Silicas: Soft Amorphous, 
Crystalline, and Diatomaceous. 
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NEWS 


Petro-Tex Has New Process— 
Will Build Houston Plant 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. of 
Houston, Tex., has developed a new 
process to produce maleic anhy- 
dride from low-cost C4 hydrocar- 
bons as a starting raw material, it 
was announced by Sydney T. Ellis, 
president. 


The process is a development of 
Petro-Tex Research and represents 
an important technological break- 
through, Mr. Ellis said. The new 
process has been thoroughly proved 
in pilot plant operation. Engineer- 
ing is substantially complete and a 
contract has been let for a 30 mil- 
lion pound per year plant. The 
multi-million dollar plant will be 
built within the Petro-Tex plant 
complex at Houston, using its 
feedstock streams, utilities, and 
services. Completion of the plant 
is scheduled for mid-1961. 


The specific advantage of the 
Petro-Tex process, according to 
Dr. L. Marshall Welch, Vice Pre- 
sident Research and Development, 
is in the straightforward oxidation 
of four-carbon feedstock to produce 
the four-carbon maleic anhydride. 
This improves on the conventional 
process based on six-carbon benzene 
which inherently loses one-third of 
the feedstock. ‘The Petro-Tex 
process has already achieved yields 
higher than those obtained from 
benzene, and with a_ one-third 
higher theorectical maximum, there 
is considerable room for even further 
improvement in yields and costs,”’ 


Dr. Welch said. 


Engineering is being done by 
Scientific Design Co., Inc. of New 
York. Scientific Design is fully 
experienced in the design, develop- 
ment and construction of maleic 
anhydride plants, having installed a 
number of plants in this country 
and abroad. 


The new plant is designed for 
maximum automation and will re- 
quire a minimum number of new 
personnel. Petro-Tex presently em- 
ploys approximately 700 people at 
the Houston location. 
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Harry G. Walter (left), executive director of the Michigan State University 
School of Packaging Foundation accepts a contribution check for $10,000.00 
from Kenneth B. Hollidge, (right) president of the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute. The money will be used to purchase research and develop- 
ment equipment for a new Michigan State University School of Packaging. 





Hercules Distributes Grants 
To College and Universities 
Over $110,000 in unrestricted 
grants-in-aid is being distributed 
by Hercules Powder Co. among 
thirty colleges and_ universities. 
The unrestricted grants-in-aid pro- 
gram gives complete freedom in the 
use of these funds to the heads of 
departments of chemistry, chemi- 
cal engineering, physics, mechani- 


cal engineering, and others in the 
participating schools. 

Based on the theory that the 
educators themselves know what 
is best to strengthen the American 
educational system, Hercules’ long- 
standing program of financial aid 
to institutions of higher education 
is designed to provide them with 
the freedom so necessary to achieve 
new levels in their fields of science. 








Workman is charging ingredients into one of the stainless steel reactors at the 
new acrylic plant of Catalin Corp. of America. The modern, 10 million pound- 
per-year facility at Fords, N. J. has just gone onstream and is producing a variety 
of acrylic emulsions and solutions for use by manufacturers of paints and coat- 
ings, textiles, paper, leather goods, adhesives and other products. 
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NEWS 


Witco Plans New East-Coast 
30-Million-Pound Phthalic 
Anhydride Plant 

Plans for the construction of 
a 30-million-pound phthalic anhy- 
dride plant at an east-coast site 
were announced by Max A. Minnig, 
president of Witco Chemical Co. 

The expansion will enable the 
firm to broaden its service to cus- 
tomers in the East, and to partici- 
pate in the growing phthalic anhy- 
dride requirements of the poly- 
ester, plasticizer and paint fields. 

The new installation, which will 
utilize a naphthalene-oxidation 
process, is scheduled for completion 
by the last quarter of 1961. 

On completion of the project, 
Witco will have two completely 
integrated phthalic anhydride pro- 
ducing locations. The other plant 
—a 20-million-pound unit at Chi- 
cago—went on-stream last year. 


Signal Changes 
Eastern States Name 

Signal Oil and Gas Co. has chang- 
ed the name of its Eastern States 
Petroleum and Chemical Company 
division to Houston division, it was 
announced. 

Signal’s Houston division was 
formerly Eastern States Petrole- 
um & Chemical Corporation, which 
merged with Signal in September, 
1959. 

R. N. Blaize, who was president 
of the former Eastern States firm, 
will continue to head the Houston 
division as a vice president and 
director of Signal. 

Houston operations include a re- 
finery with a capacity of 60,000 
barrels a day, petrochemical manu- 
facturing and research, and a chain 
of service stations marketing under 
the Starfire brand. 

Petrochemicals manufactured by 
the company’s Houston division 
will continue to be marketed under 
the Espesol brand. 

Espesol products include bene- 
zene, toluene, xylene, and heptane, 
as well as a wide variety of aro- 
matics and aliphatic solvents. 
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Cleveland Paint Society 
Offers Scholarship Award 

The Cleveland Society for Paint 
Technology, wishing to encourage 
and stimulate the study of subjects 
in its field, offers an award of $200 
to a qualified student for a new 
thesis judged the best submitted 
after the end of the next school 
year and until December 31, 1961. 
A like amount will be presented to 
the student’s major faculty ad- 
viser, or divided equally if there is 
named more than one adviser. 
Joining in this offer is the Cleve- 
land Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn. 


A qualified student is one, a 
candidate for a degree, in an ac- 
credited institution of higher learn- 
ing in the area of the Society, 
roughly from Sandusky to Erie, 
Pa., and south from Lake Erie to 
include Mansfield, Wooster, Mas- 
sillon, Canton, Alliance, Youngs- 
town, and Oil City, Pa. 


The subjects suitable for re- 
search in this field cannot be de- 
fined in detail, and it is possible 
that some can be recognized as 
important only after completion of 
the work. The list following will 
illustrate in some degree the wide 
scope of the possibilities for in- 
vestigation. 

Developments in the theory or 

practice of organic chemistry 

which may lead to new poly- 
mers, polymer intermediates, 
or polymerization processes. 

Contributions to the theory 

of solubility, particularly for 

polymer solutions. 

Surface chemistry, or rheology, 

or structure of particulate dis- 

persions. 

Colloid chemistry of gels or 

gelation processes. 

Fundamental advances in the 

theory of flow, or application 

of rheology to engineering 
problems. 

New experimental techniques 

for the study of the engineering 

problems of dispersion, mixing, 
or heat transfer in viscous ma- 
terials. 

Analytical methods having an 

important significance to re- 

search or product and process 
control in the paint industry. 

Developments in_ solid-state 

theory, particularly such as 

will help us to understand phe- 
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POP PCCCC CCS 


August 8-12. Gordon Research 
Conferences, Organic Coatings, 
Colby Junior College, New Lon- 
don, N. H. 

September 8-10. Symposium on 
Physical Processes of Drying and 
Aging of Paint films, Cleveland 
Society for Paint Technology, 
Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRODUCTION CLUBS 


Baltimore, 2nd Friday, Park Plaza 
Hotel. 

Chicago, Ist Monday, Furniture 
Mart. 

C.D.1.C., 2nd Monday. 
Cincinnati — Oct., Dec., Mar., 
May, Hotel Alms. 


Dayton — Nov., Feb., April, 
Suttmilers. 
Columbus — Jan., June, Sept, 


Fort Hayes Hotel 

Cleveland, 3rd Friday, Cleveland 
Engineering & Scientific Center. 

Dallas, ist Thursday after 2nd 
Monday, Melrose Hotel. 

Detroit, 4th Tuesday, Rackham 
Building. 

Golden Gate, 3rd Monday, Sa- 
bella’s Restaurant, San Francisco. 

Houston, Monday prior 2nd Tues- 
day, Rams Club. 
Kansas City, 2nd Thursday, Pick- 
wick Hotel. 
Los Angeles, 
Scully’s Cafe. 

Louisville, 3rd Wednesday, Seel- 
bach Hotel. 

Montreal, Ist Wednesday, Queen’s 
Hotel. 

New England, 3rd Thursday, 
University Club, Boston. 

New York, ist Thursday, Brass 
Rail, 100 Park Ave. 

North Carolina, 3rd Wednesday, 


2nd Wednesday, 


Rainbow Supper Club, High 
Point. 
Northwestern, Ist Friday, St. 


Paul Town and Country Club. 

Pacific Northwest, 3rd Thursday, 
Washington Athletic Club, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Philadelphia, 3rd Wednesday, 
Philadelphia Rifle Club. 

Pittsburgh, Ist Monday, Gateway 
Plaza, Bldg. 2. 

Rocky Mountain, 2nd Monday, 
Republican Club, Denver, Colo. 

St. Louis, 3rd Tuesday, Kings-Way 
Hotel. 

Southern, Annual Meetings Only. 

Toronto, 3rd Monday, Oak Room, 
Union Station. 

Western New York, Ist Monday, 
40-8 Club, Buffalo. 
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NEWS 


nomena like adhesion, reinforce- 
ment of polymers or stability 
to thermal or photon radiation. 
Mechanism of stabilization of 








colloidal dispersions. 
Statistical techniques 


appli- 


cable to the design of experi- 
ments or evolutionary opera- 
tion for processes important to 


the paint industry. 


Design of equipment or proc- 
esses applicable to the paint 


industry. 


Physics or psychology under- 
lying color perception or color 


selection. 


Entries are to be sent to Mr. 
Harold L. Jaffe, 6620 Union Ave., 


Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
blanks or for further 


For entry 
information 


with respect to the contest, please 


write Mr. Jaffe, who is 
man of the Technical 
Committee of the 


ciety for Paint Technology. 


E. C. B. Kirsopp Dies 


chair- 
Education 
Cleveland So- 


Edgar Craig Buchanan Kirsopp, 
a director of Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia, died in a Carmel, 
California, hospital on May 27 after 


a brief illness. He was 67. 


Mr. Kirsopp was born in Scot- 
land and received his college edu- 
cation at the University of Edin- 


burgh. 
joined Rohm & Haas in 1919. 


He came to America and 


He 


served as vice president of the 
company for many years and was 
president of the associate firm, The 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
when that organization was merged 


with Rohm & Haas in 1948. 


Fol- 


lowing the merger he held the post 
of vice chairman of the board of the 


parent firm until 1953. 


Following his retirement at the 
end of 1957, Mr. Kirsopp moved to 
California and had made his home 
at Pebble Beach, near Monterey, 


for the past 2 years. 


He had main- 


tained his interest in the corporate 
affairs of the company with which 
he had been associated for so many 
years, however, and had attended 
the regular quarterly meeting of the 


Board of 
weeks ago. 


Directors only a few 
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SUBSTANCES 
from polluting 
your Varnish 
and Lacquers 


SPARKLER 
HORIZONTAL PLATE 
FILTERS 


will assure perfect 





clarity and brilliance 





Model 18-S-12 
Varnish Filter 


Our engineers will give 
personal service to 
your problems. 


SPARKLER MFG. COMPANY 


Conroe, Texa; 


CONTAMINATING 






(steam jacketed) 
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ALSIBRONZ 


EXTENDER PIGMENTS 
—for: 











PRIMER- SEALERS 





House PAINTS 


LATEx- EMULSIONS 





FRANKLIN MINERAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, NORTH CAROLINA 
INCORPORATED 1926 


Agents in Principal Cities 




































TECHNICAL 
SUPERVISOR 


BS Chemistry or Chemical En- 





gineering with thorough back- 
ground resin manufacture, spe- 
cifically alkyds, phenolics, and 
polyesters. Headquarters in 
New York with Chemical Sales 
Department. Technical service 
and laboratory background ex- 
perience necessary. Send com- 
plete resume to: PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Plastics & Coal Chemicals Division 


ALLIED 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


40 Rector St., N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
eee 








PERSONNEL 


CHANGES 





HEYDEN NEWPORT 


Robert J. Keltz has been appointed 
district manager of the Chemical Di- 
vision’s Philadelphia-Wynnewood sales 
office, it was announced. This office 
serves the Middle Atlantic states. 

Mr. Keltz has been engaged in techni- 
cal service and sales activities in the 
chemicals processing industries for the 
past ten years. He joined the firm’s 
Chemical Division in 1956 as a sales 
representative operating from the New- 
ark sales office. 

Robert M. Aude has been appointed 
president of the Chemical Division. 

Since 1958, Mr. Aude has been vice 
president and general manager of the 
division. 

PATTERSON-SARGENT 

Dr. Charles A. Coffey has been ap- 
pointed to fill a newly-created post of 
technical director. Dr. Coffey will fill 
a long-time need for co-ordinating 
technical development with various 
phases of paint manufacture. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 


Roger D. Freriks has been ap- 
pointed manager of color division in 
Detroit. 

He succeeds John F. Green who has 
been named general manager of the 
paint and brush division’s pacific coast 
operations with headquarters at Tor- 
rance, Calif. 





R. D. 


Freriks Cockeram 


ACME SHELLAC 

Herbert S. Cockeram has been 
named Research Director. Mr. Cocker- 
am received his B.S. Degree in Chem- 
istry from the Polytechnic Institute in 
Brooklyn and has taken post-graduate 
studies in polymers and surface coatings 
at Polytechnic Institute and at Rutgers 
University. 
NATIONAL CAN 

John W. Haslett has joined the com- 
pany as manager of production planning 
for the central division. He will head- 
quarter at the Chicago general offices. 


UNION CARBIDE 

New assignments for James B. 
Mumma, John A. Hardy, Clair S. 
Mitch, John R. West, D. Wallace 
Enright, James R. Leusch, and 
Coleman C. Yeaw have been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Mumma is now office manager 
in the Boston district. He was formerly 
a technical representative assigned to 
the Newark district. 

Mr. Hardy, previously a supervisor 
in the General Sales Office, has been 
assigned as an assistant to the Product 
Management Group. 

Mr. Mitch, formerly a_ technical 
representative in the Chicago district, 
is now a supervisor in the General Sales 
Office. 

Mr. West has been transferred to the 
Newark district. He was previously a 
technical representative in the Cin- 
cinnati district. 

Mr. Enright, previously a technical 
representative in the Chicago district 
office, has been transferred to field sales. 

Mr. Leusch, formerly assigned as a 
technical representative in the Boston 
district office, has been transferred to 
field sales in the Houston district. 

Mr. Yeaw, previously assigned as a 
technical representative in the Newark 
district office, has been transferred to 
Cincinnati district field sales. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 

The following appointments of four 
new research staff members to its con- 
tract research department have been 
announced: 

Saiyid M. Naqvi received his B.S. 
degree from the University of Sind in 
Karachi, Pakistan and his Ph.D. degree 
from the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Bernard A. Merkl received his 
master’s degree in organic chemistry 
from the University of Detroit and 
comes to the firm with additional 
graduate and industrial research ex- 
perience. 

Donald E. Witt received his bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees in chemistry 
from Wayne State University and 
comes to the firm with previous in- 
dustrial research and development ex- 
perience. 

George Roley received a B.S. degree 
from the Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology and an M.S. degree in 
chemical engineering from Iowa State 
College. Prior to joining the firm he 
was employed at the Ames Labora- 
tories of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion located at the Iowa State campus. 


CARGILL 

Manuel V. Carneri has been named 
to the technical services research staff. 
Mr. Carneri will work in the develop- 
ment of new vehicles and formulations 
for paints, varnishes and other coatings. 
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AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL 

Pa cick R. Beck and Donald A. 
Smi::: have been assigned to the Chi- 
cago office as sales and development 
representatives. 

Patrick R. Beck, who will 
India::a, Michigan, and Ohio, was with 
Spaulding Fibre Company as a sales 
engineer. He joined the firm in 1959 
and was assigned to the company’s 
Technical Sales Laboratory at Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

Donald A. Smith, whose sales terri- 
tory includes Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, lowa, and Kansas, was previously 
in the company’s Technical Sales Lab- 
oratory at Bound Brook, N. J. For- 
merly product manager for the Vict6? 
Chemical Works, Chicago, he was also 
a member of the sales staffs of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation and the 
Carter Products Company. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES 

Robert J. Roberts, has been named 
district manager of the fatty acid sales 
department. 

Mr. Roberts will provide field direc- 
tion for sale of the department’s prod- 
ucts in the area covered by the New 
York and Boston offices. This includes 
New England, Eastern York 
State, and New Jersey. 


cover 


New 





Roberts 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 
William G. West has 


been ap- 
pointed sales manager. Mr. West 
comes to the company from The Borden 
Chemical Co., New York City, where 
he had been general sales manager since 
1956. Previously he was director of 
sales, plastics division of the Celanese 
Corp. of America, Newark, N. J. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS 

In a move designed to keep pace with 
its rapid growth, the firm announced 
the appointment of five new vice 
presidents for the following areas: 
Joseph E. D’Angelo, Vice President- 
Manufacturing, Elizabeth, N. J. plant; 
William O. Fetterly, Vice President- 
Manufacturing, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Di- 
vision; Edward F. Kelly, Vice Presi- 
dent-Manufacturing, Chemical Color 
Div., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rudolph H. 
Melinat, Vice President, Pacific South- 
ern Division, Azusa, Calif.;and Thomas 
P. Shumaker, Vice-President-Sales, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. Div. 








NATIONAL STARCH 

Frank J. Brundage has been named 
New England division manager. Mr. 
Brundage is assuming responsibility for 
all product lines of the company. 


rs Joseph 
Brundage Epstein 


PATTERSON FOUNDRY 

Joseph Epstein has been appointed 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing and engineering. 

Mr.- Epstein was vice president of 
Perry Products Co., producer of stain- 
less steel tanks, and had also been the 
company’s plant superintendent, chief 
engineer and sales consultant. 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $.20 per word, except 
those seeking employment, for 
which rate is $.10 per word. 
Minimum: ten words. Address 
all replies to Box Number, c/o 
Paint and Varnish Production, 
855 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, New York. 





MALE HELP WANTED 
TECHNICAL SERVICE DIRECTOR 


by large industrial contractor. Doctorate 
or M.A. in Chemical Engineering, with 
knowledge of paints and protective coat- 
ings. Full benefits with opportunity for 
ownership participation. This is a per- 
manent position with growth posibilities. 
Please give full resume and references in 
first letter. Post Office Box #5407, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








GOOD USED MACHINERY 





6-Sparkler Filters, Model VR- 
17-12, WR-17-6, and Model 
14-D-4, WW. Pumps 

4-Heavy duty Paste Mixers, 
250, 375, and 400 gallon 
capacities 
J. H. Day 100 gallon Double 
Sigma Mixer. Jacketed heavy 


duty 

1-Du Pont 5’ x 2’6” Jacketed 
Ball Mill. 20 HP Ex. Proof 
Motor 





For any item you need, wire or phone collect GA 1-1380 
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2-Abbe Engineering 4’ x 3’ 
porcelain lined Pebble Mills 











5 HP Mtr & dr 
1-Patterson 3’ x 4’ Jacketed 
Ball Mill. 10 HP Expl. prf 


Motor 

2-J. H. Day 14” x 32” High 
speed 3 Roller Mills. 25- 
12% HP 

1-Kent 6” x 14” 3 Roll Hi 
Speed Mill. With Motor & 


rive 











123 Townsend St. - 








MACHINERY AND | 
EQUIPMENT. COMPANY , 


San Francisco 7, California 
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THE MOST DIVERSIFIED’ . = 


STOCKED 
® BOSTON @ NEW YORK @ Same @ PHILADELPHIA 
® BALTIMORE @ AKRON ® CLEVELAND @ CINCINNATI 
@ LOUISVILLE © CHICAGO ®@ ST. LOUIS -e DES MOINES 
® KANSAS CITY @ TULSA ® OKLAHOMA CITY @ DALLAS 
@ HOUSTON @ DENVER @ SEATTLE © PORTLAND @ SAN 
FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES ® TORONTO ® MONTREAL 


Che English Mica Co. 


RIDGEWAY CENTER BUILDING 
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_] An Evaluation of Isobuty! Alcohol and its Esters 
by J. D. Crowley and T. E. Vance—75c 


_] Surface Availability of Inhibitors in Protective 
Coating Systems—PartII—Chromate Pigmenta- 
tion of Organic Coatings by Dr. Max Kronstein 
and H. F. Kummerie—75c 


Upgrading Drying Oils with Chlorinated Rub- 
ber—50c 


by W. S. Castor and L. A. Melsheimer- -75c 


Low Refractive Index Pigments by 
C. R. Vander Linden—75c 


S. Lauren and 


[] Development of a Latex Paint by Joseph W. 


Prane—$1. 


_] Behavior of Paint Systems under Ultraviolet 
Radiation by Dr. Max Kronstein—75c 
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1) Optical Effects of TiO. Upon Industrial Finishes 
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[_] Petrochemicals for Paint—$3.00 | 
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Water-Soluble MELAQUA* 600 is hard, solvent resistant, colorful and non-inflammable. 
The peril of fire in the formulating process or the baking room is now a thing of the past when Melaqua 
600 is used. Melamine resin makes Melaqua hard and solvent-resistant. It is combined with an acrylic 
polymer for color, high gloss and weather-resistance. Melaqua can be the perfect vehicle for a baking 
enamel with the best characteristics of both the emulsion system and the water-soluble system. 
Write today for full information. Trademark 





—__ €& YANAN I DY __ AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY - PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. * OFFICES IN: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DETROIT * LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK * OAKLAND * PHILADELPHIA * ST. LOUIS * SEATTLE * IN CANADA: CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL AND TORONTO 











HOW FLAT CAN PAINT BE 


a 


For the first time in the history of kaolin the Georgia Kaolin 
Company is providing the paint industry with HYDRITE-MP. 
The structure of the HYDRITE-MP particle is unique in that 
it contains essentially 100% of the stack formation of kaolin, 
thus offering many new possibilities to paint formulators, 
specifically for the manufacture of the flattest colors ever made. 


ALKYD PAINTS were proven superior with the inclusion 
of HYDRITE-MP in the formulation. It provides an excel- 
lent flatting agent for the control of gloss and sheen. It has 
a lower oil demand, which, in the finished paint, results in 
better film integrity, superior enamel hold-out, lower vis- 
cosity with subsequent improved application characteristics. 


EMULSION PAINTS are also substantially improved by 
being formulated with HYDRITE-MP — a direct result of 
its extremely high flatting efficiency with a very low angular 
sheen and low binder demand .. . its superior enamel hold- 
out ... plus its improved scrubbability. 


How flat can paint be? — No flatter than when formulated with 
HYDRITE-MP! Write to us for Technical Bulletin TSBA-27 


and further information. 


Georgia Kaolin Company 
433 North Broad Street + Elizabeth, New Jersey 
FINE CLAYS FROM THE WORLD’S LARGEST KAOLIN PLANT 











